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Now! You can use more films—obtain maxi- 
mum utilization results from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Classroom Films!* For the first time, 
probably the world’s largest library of authen- 
tic, professionally created classroom films 
(sound) will be available—at low cost—to 
every school in the state. 

With a revolutionary new Rent-to-OWN 
Plan, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films is sup- 
plementing its existing classroom film services 
so that al/ schools—even those with smaller 
budgets—will be able to use the right Ency- 
elopaedia Britannica film at the nght place 





ach of every scho 


at the right time. Participation in this program 
brings with it an equity which helps your 
school build its own teaching film library. 

Educators are hailing this plan with en- 
thusiasm. ‘They know it provides more learn- 
ing, faster learning, better teaching . . . permits 
better synchronization of films with lesson 
plans. Longer use period permits better utili- 
zation of film content. 

We'll be happy to tell you more about this 
low-cost plan for increasing the scope and 
benefit of classroom films in your school. Just 
fill in and send us the coupon. Do it today! 


Formerly Erpi 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


... professionally created to 
be used by teachers as an 
integral part of the regular 


school curriculum... 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS Inc., Dept. 156-B 

20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, information on how we can obtain 
classroom films through your new Rent-to-OWN Plan. 


(Name) (Date) 
: (Your Position) 
(Name of School) 
(Address of School) 
Have you a |l6émm sound projector? Yes No [} 
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AS THE EDITOR SEES THE TRENDS OF EDUCATION IN STATE AND NATION 





RETIREMENT FEATURES 
TO BE PROTECTED 


In this issue readers are advised of an actu- 
arial study of the State Retirement System 
which has been authorized by the Executive 
Committee. Its purpose is to reveal possible 
alternative changes in the law to provide 
higher annuities. The writer has discussed this 
entire problem with numerous groups through- 
out the state. While a vast majority feel 
strongly that attempts to raise annuities should 
be made, the concensus is that there are many 
valuable features of the system as presently 
constituted which should be preserved. They 
are impressed by the fact that even though the 
annuities may be lower than some systems for 
other classifications, that the state teachers plan 
has desirable features not included in others. 


One advantage of our system is that of 
State support. Some systems depend upon an- 
nual legislative appropriations whereas ours is 
supported by an ear-marked special surtax. The 
state system is not a pay-as-you go plan. Each 
member has an individual account, depending 
upon salary and length of service. The sum 
total of the fund is simply an aggregate of all 
member accounts. For that reason the WEA 
has always opposed any legislative efforts to 
shrink the assets or suspend the surtax. So do- 
ing would impair the integrity of the fund. 
The fund, moreover, is not a large jackpot from 
which amounts could be taken to increase pres- 
ent annuities. Again, this would head us for 
a day of reckoning and injure the actuarial 
soundness of the fund. This point is perhaps 
the most difficult feature of the system to get 
over to the public. Some systems pay benefits 
only as long as the annuitant lives. Our sys- 
tem not only pays a death benefit but permits 
a choice upon retirement so that the family 
of the deceased may draw the annuity for the 
remainder of a 15 year term after death of 
the annuitant. Another advantage is the privi- 
lege of withdrawing part or all of the per- 
sonal deposits upon retirement. While this 
practice is not encouraged there are defensible 
instances for doing so. In the state system the 
lower salaried teachers receive a higher per- 
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centage of state deposits than do those in the 
upper salary brackets. Two features in the 
formula reveal this phase. Unlike some, the 
state system carries a disability feature. 

For the benefit of service men and women 
we wish to add that in the 1943 session the 
WEA introduced and secured passage of a bill 
to give them credit for time spent in the armed 
services in computing state deposits. Many 
service people are now back in teaching posi- 
tions. It is their responsibility to send to the 
State Annuity and Investment Board a photo- 
static copy or transcribed copy of their service 
record which is on file in the office of the Reg- 
ister of Deeds in their respective counties. We 
urge all affected by this law to comply with the 
legal provisions so that proper time credit may 
be entered in the records. 


* 
ELECTION OF BOARD MEMBERS 


The method of choosing school board mem- 
bers has always been a controversial question. 
Some favor appointment by the mayor or elec- 
tion by the city council, whereas others favor 
election by the people. 

In Peshtigo the board members have been 
appointed by the mayor with council approval. 
Apparently, this method was not satisfactory 
because in January the citizens voted to change 
the method of school board selection to election 
at large by a vote of 293 to 32. A margin of 
9 to 1 is an unmistakable sign of how the 
people felt about the matter. 


* 


SUMMER CAMPS VS. 
MILITARY TRAINING 

Certain Washington leaders are planning a 
vast summer camp program, under local school 
auspices, paid partially by federal funds. As an 
argument for the project they contend it would 
offer many valuable experiences which the 
Army claims for compulsory military training, 
such as outdoor activities, work and 
life, physical hardiness, and hygiene. It is 
expected that parents generally will be more 
favorable to such a plan than to military 
training. 


group 


(Turn to page 291) 





Welfare Activities for ‘45 


The Welfare Committee of the WEA has looked 
after the interests of teachers in Wisconsin. 


Sick Leave 

HEN the sick-leave law was passed by 

the 1943 Legislature, high school and 
vocational school teachers were excluded from 
its provisions due to the unsettled status and 
legislative position of certain state aid bills. 
In 1945 the Legislature passed an amendment 
which the committee and the Executive Secre- 
tary had drafted making the law apply to all 
public and vocational teachers. The law pro- 
vides that no state aid shall be given unless 
the teachers under contract are allowed at least 
five days sick-leave per year without deduction 
in pay, the unused days to accumulate to at 
least thirty days. 


Group Insurance 

The 1944 Representative Assembly directed 
the Welfare committee to continue with its 
study of group health, accident, hospital, and 
surgical insurance with the purpose of recom- 
mending a plan which the WEA could en- 
dorse for adoption by groups throughout the 
state which needed this type of insurance. 

The Committee made a thorough study of 
plans submitted by several insurance companies 
offering this type of protection. Before reach- 
ing any decision, it met with representatives 
of three of these companies. After much de- 
liberation, it decided to recommend the plan 
offered by the Washington National Insurance 
company, which had already insured many of 
the larger teacher groups in the state under 
similar policies. 

In September the Group-Health-Accident- 
Hospital-Surgical Plan as endorsed by the 
WEA was made available to Locals throughout 
the state. Complete details were sent to the 
Locals and a widespread interest was shown. 
Many city and county units have already 
adopted Master Policies best suited to their 
local needs, while many others are in the 
process of doing so. It is believed that by 
the end of the 1945-46 school year the WEA 
Group protection will be generally established 
throughout the whole state. 
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Home for Teachers 

The 1944 Representative Assembly requested 
that an inquiry be made through the local 
associations in the state to determine exactly 
how many teachers were interested in a so- 
called ‘‘Rest Home” for teachers. Therefore, 
the Welfare committee prepared and sent ques- 
tionnaires to all Locals. So little interest was 
shown that it did not warrant action by the 
Committee toward founding such a home. Rep- 
resentatives of the Locals most interested will 
be called before the Welfare committee to offer 
tangible facts and recommendations concerning 
this proposed project. 

The Committee has made an investigation 
of all public and private agencies which main- 
tain “rest homes” of one type or another and 
is in a position to help any of the individual 
teachers who might be interested in making 
plans for entering such a home in the future. 
Such help may be had by contacting the WEA 
office or the Welfare committee. 


Code of Ethics 

The Committee considered the fact that cer- 
tain teachers have not lived up to the “Code 
of Ethics for Wisconsin Teachers’’, especially 
with regard to contracts. It is regrettable that 
there have been some cases where contracts 
have been broken. While the Committee feels 
that superintendents and boards should be rea- 
sonable in freeing teachers when opportuni- 
ties for advancement arise, it also feels that 
teachers, administrators, and boards should be 
guided by the following statement from the 
Code. 


“A contract once signed should be faithfully 
fulfilled unless cancelled by mutual consent; in 
case of emergency, careful consideration should be 
given to the interests of both parties to the 
contract.” 

The Committee decided to make a thorough 
study of the present Code in 1946 to see 
whether any changes should be made before 
it is re-published. 

(Turn to page 291) 
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Progress of the Planning Program 


by Wm. C. Hansen 


Chairman, Cooperative Planning Council 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


gh 1943 Council on Education of the 
WEA set in motion the machinery which 
has resulted in the current curriculum plan- 
ning program. It began with an effort on the 
part of the Council on Education to coordinate 
all active curriculum studies and efforts in the 
state, both those being financed by the WEA 
and those financed by other groups. A small 
WEA committee was directed by the Council 
on Education to confer with a committee from 
the State Department of Public Instruction to 
devise some method of doing this. These two 
cooperating groups met a number of times dur- 
ing 1943-44. As the committee discussed this 
problem at each meeting it became more evi- 
dent each time that a much more extensive 
task needed to be done than just to attempt 
to coordinate current efforts. It also became evi- 
dent that there were closely related areas that 
should be given some statewide consideration 
along with the curriculum. 

The original cooperating committee set up 
by the Council on Education and the State 
Department of Public Instruction is currently 
designated as the Cooperative Planning Coun- 
cil. During 1944 the Cooperative Planning 
Council agreed upon the areas into which the 
total task could be divided and assigned each 
of these areas to a large committee which it 
created. 


Curriculum Planning Area 


The area which is best known to the teachers 
of the state is that of curriculum planning. A 
State Curriculum Guiding committee was ap- 
pointed to direct this work. The Council was 
able to secure the services of Dr. Gordon N. 
Mackenzie for 1944-45 to serve as chairman 
of this committee and coordinator of the 
curriculum work. His full time services were 
contributed to the work by the University of 
Wisconsin. Dr. Mackenzie left in August 1945 
to join the staff of Teachers College, Columbia 
university. The University of Wisconsin is now 
contributing the services of his successor, Dr. 
Edward Krug, for 1945-46. Before going into 
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greater detail on the current status of the 
curriculum program it might be well to point 
out the for which the Council 
provided. 

It was felt that teacher training was closely 
related to the curriculum program so a com- 
mittee on Teacher Education and Certification 
was also created. Its personnel represents all 
organizations and agencies in Wisconsin con- 
cerned with the training, certification, and em- 
ployment of teachers and with the supervision 


other areas 


of instruction. 

A similar committee was also created by the 
Cooperative Planning Council to concern itself 
with the business area of education, namely 
school organization, finance and support; school 
equipment, buildings and plants. This commit- 
tee is known as the Administration committee. 

In order that the curriculum program could 
have the benefit of the constructive criticisms 
and suggestions of the youth who are presently 
or were recently the benefactors of the educa- 
tional program it is proposed to improve, the 
Council organized a Youth committee. Its per- 
sonnel includes rural and urban, in-school and 
out-of-school youth. 


Educational Policies Committee 


With the exception of the Youth committee, 
the committees mentioned above are composed 
of educators. They are thoroughly organized, 
have held meetings, and are making progress. 
The Council also felt that education needs the 
counsel and moral support of lay groups, es- 
pecially in the area of general policies. To 
achieve this objective the Council organized 
the Educational Policies committee. Its person- 
nel is composed of representatives from three 
types of organizations and agencies. There are 
eleven representatives of strictly educational 
organizations, such as the WEA. There are six 
representatives of state agencies which have 
some educational functions, such as the State 
Board of Health and the State Department of 
Agriculture, and there are fifteen members 
representing lay groups in the state, such as 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Wisconsin Federation of Labor, Wisconsin 
Medical Society, etc. This committee has had 
only one meeting to date. It is expected that 
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this group may meet occasionally to consider 
general policies in education and that the poli- 
cies approved or attitudes developed may be re- 
ported back to the groups represented, and may, 
in that way, receive the desired publicity and 
support. Obviously, the size of this committee 
complicates the problem of arranging meetings 
with satisfactory attendance, and its purposes 
are not as clearly defined as those of the other 
four committees. 

As indicated above this report should present 
more detail on the progress of the work of the 
Curriculum Guiding committee since the WEA 
through its delegate assembly has appropriated 
funds to support it. The 1945 session of the 
Wisconsin Legislature also made a biennial 
appropriation of $25,000 to this program for 
the editing and publication of materials and 
reports. 


Guiding Committee’s Work 


The work of the Curriculum Guiding com- 
mittee can best be summarized under four 
categories: (a) It has set up fourteen state 
wide committees to prepare curriculum guides 
in the broad fields of the curriculum, such as 
social studies, mathematics, industrial arts, and 
the like, and ten state wide committees to pro- 
vide resource materials on problems such as 
health, inter group relations, and the like which 
cut across the curriculum fields. All of these 
committees have held meetings and are on 
their way. Some of them have some materials 
ready for publication, and for use and evalua- 
tion by the teachers of the state; (b) It also 
assisted in sponsoring a Curriculum Workshop 
at the 1945 University Summer Session and 
in some of the Teachers Colleges and is plan- 
ning for similar workshops in the 1946 sum- 
mer sessions. These workshops were geared 
into the curriculum planning program and as- 
sisted in preparation of some of its publica- 
tions; (c) The Coordinator and members of 
the committee have held district meetings 
throughout the state for chairmen and other 
representatives of local liaison curriculum com- 
mittees of cities or counties. The purposes have 
been to encourage these local committees, to 
stimulate more interest in curriculum plan- 
ning, and to acquaint them with the progress 
and direction of the program in general; (d) 
The Committee has prepared materials for 
publication and for general distribution to 
Wisconsin teachers and curriculum committees. 
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To date the following publications have been 
prepared and distributed : 


1. The Task of the School. (A study guide for 
use by professional and lay groups) 

2. Study Guide for Lay Groups. 

3. Here Are the Answers to Your Questions. 
(A brief statement of the proposals and methods 
of the Wisconsin Curriculum Program) 

4. Curriculum Principles. 

5. Resource Units in the Curriculum Program. 
(A guide to the development of practical aids for 
the classroom teacher) 


Any Wisconsin teachers who do not have 
copies of these bulletins may obtain them by 
directing a request for such titles as they want 
to the State Department of Public Instruction. 


All Educators Should Participate 


There is no point in listing here the purposes 
of the Cooperative Curriculum Planning Pro- 
gram in detail as they are so well stated in the 
introduction to ‘“The Task of the School’. But 
this report is incomplete without stating that 
it is the ultimate objective of the Cooperative 
Planning Council and also the Curriculum 
Guiding committee that as many as possible 
of the teachers and administrators of the state 
shall become active participants in the curricu- 
lum planning program. It is a cooperative plan 
and not the sole responsibility of a small state 
committee. There is genuine concern that any 
curriculum guides which may be published shall 
represent the efforts and consensus of as large 
a group of educators as possible and that the 
guides be used as a basis for stimulating and 
assisting curriculum study and activity. The 
program must be able to meet the charge, on 
the one hand, that it will impose on the 
teachers a rigid course of study handed down 
by a small committee or by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and, on the other 
hand, that it is too general and indefinite to 
be helpful to the teachers. Somewhere between 
these extremes lies the desirable but difficult 
course. 





Victory won't terminate our obligations. It 
will mean, rather, that having disposed of the 
pretenders who tried to impose their own 
quack remedies, we will have earned anew the 
right and the obligation to discover and appl) 
solutions better adapted to human needs.— 
EVERETT CASE, 
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ONSIDER Frederick, as revealed by en- 
tries on the “social attitude and behavior 
sheet” in his cumulative record at school: 
GRADE 1: Frederick does not show much in- 
terest in school. Rather indifferent to work 
which others are doing. Is agreeable when 
urged to take part but has to be urged to 
work. 
GRADE 2: Frederick is a good pupil in 
school. Gives no trouble. Very quiet. Likes to 
read but ts careless in other work. 


GRADE 3: Absent-minded. Reads much of 
the time. Is not working to the best of his 
ability. 

GRADE 4: Inattentive. Reads much. Other- 


wise shiftless and lazy. 

GRADE 5: A good pupil if he would be 
more attentive. He could do well in school if 
he applied himself. 

GRADE 6: Tends to sit quietly and do little. 
Consider him lazy. Does passing work in read- 
ing which he seems to enjoy. Have tried every- 
thing I know to get him interested. Frederick 
seems not to care what happens. Attends ir- 
regularly. 

GRADE 7: Retained, since he was unpre- 
pared for seventh grade work. Work is some 
better. Still reads much. Will not talk. A very 
queer boy... . Moved away at Christmas. 

This record cannot be read without 
emotion. Here was a youngster with preoccu- 
pations and troubles of his own, but no adult 


some 


* Helping Teachers Understand Children by the 
Staff of the Division on Child Development and 
Teacher Personnel. Prepared for the Commission on 
Teacher Education (Washington, American Council 
on Education, 1945). 475 pages. 
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Understanding 


THE CHILD 





Ideas from Helping Teachers Understand Children* 
Pre pared for our RURAL EDITORIAL SERVICE 


friend appeared during seven long years at 
school to help him solve them; he changed 
from “inattentive” to “queer.” If any one of 
the teachers who worked with him had known 
how to get an understanding of him or had 
sought competent help in interpreting his 
needs, he might have been helped. 

But Frederick is water over the dam. What of 
his successors and those of us who deal with those 
successors? Will we have the understanding we 
need? What will we be like when we are prepared 
to understand each year’s new Fredericks better? 

Behavior Is Caused 

Teachers who understand children see a 
youngster’s present actions as based upon his 
past experience, as shaped by his present situa- 
tion, and influenced by his desires and hopes 
for the future. This implies that every boy 
and girl is educable, that unacceptable behavior 
can be changed, and that desirable and effec- 
tive action can be evoked. 

Child behavior is not capricious and impul- 
sive, and therefore to be controlled by adults 
without reference to its causes. Any given be- 
havior by a child is normal for that child in 
those circumstances; understanding the motiva- 
tion and the causes of that behavior is the first 
step toward making it socially and personally 
valuable. 


Children Are Accepted 
Teachers who understand children are able 
to accept all children emotionally; they reject 
no child as hopeless or unworthy. Such teach- 
ers don’t blame children for a given act; they 
see the behavior as only a symptom of under- 
lying causes. Undesirable behavior is not per- 
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force condoned, but rather is seen as defining 
some of the most important of the teacher's 
tasks. Understanding teachers try to gauge 
what conditions, relationships, and experiences 
have been and are exercising unwholesome in- 
fluences on any youngster’s actions and _at- 
tempt to supply others that will neutralize or 
replace these undesirable influences. 


Emotional acceptance of a child does not 
arise out of scientific knowledge alone, how- 
ever. The teacher must really believe the 
Christian precept that every human being is 
inherently valuable and therefore has the right 
to all the help that can be given him in achiev- 
ing his best development. She must recognize 
that all children potentially can make some con- 
tribution to carrying on the society into which 
they are born and therefore deserve respect for 
whatever talents they can put to work for the 
common good, 


Children Move in Societies 


Teachers who understand children see them 
in part in social context, their personalities be- 
ing shaped in a matrix of widely divergent de- 
mands and impulses to action. Families, play 
groups, schoolroom cliques, adult controllers 
these and many other social climates surround 
the child and play up his own wishes and abil- 
ities constantly. To understand the child it is 
necessary to understand these social climates, 
not as isolated sociological phenomena, but as 
functioning parts of the life of each child. 


The family circle makes certain demands 
upon the child, holds certain expectations for 
him, attempts to control his behavior in cer- 
tain ways. The adult community makes certain 
other demands, offers other The 
child’s play group develops a style of life to 
which conformity is expected, establishes stand- 
atds which may be totally different from the 
standards which the teacher's style of life leads 
her to seck the schoolroom. 
Within these complex environments the child 
lives, himself a part or a resultant of each phase 
of that environment. The teacher who under- 
the child understand the social 
environment. 


influences. 


to establish in 


stands must 


Facts Are Signposts 


Understanding a child is not merely a mat- 
ter of gathering an array of facts about the 


child, his behavior, and his environment. Sig- 
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nificant facts are signposts which point to scien- 
tific principles which will explain motivations 
and behavior. From the vast array of scien- 
tific knowledge about human development the 
teacher must select the specific principles which 
apply to a particular case at a particular time, 
since each child is unique in numerous respects. 
To build the ability to make such selection, 
three lines of personal growth must be sought 
by the teacher. She must develop her ability to 
discover and record facts about individuals, not 
opinions about or reactions to facts. She must 
slowly but surely increase her grasp of scientific 
knowledge about human behavior and work 
out generalizations, or principles, which she 
understands for herself. Finally, she must in- 
crease her skill in formulating and then testing 
hypotheses to explain the behavior of a single 
child. It sounds like an involved process, we 
know, but teachers are carrying on these three 
types of growth successfully in study groups 
all over the United States. They say they are 
learning to understand children better. 


Development Is Continuous 


As teachers study children they come to see 
that a long series of developmental tasks is 
posed for every youngster as he grows up in 
our society. Each child seems to have to grapple 
with and accomplish certain large problems of 
learning in each stage of the growth cycle be- 
fore he can move on to successful living in the 





succeeding phase. Frequently, these problems 
have little relationship to what the teacher ap- 
parently is trying to put over in the classroom, 
but children seem to work on these problems 
constantly regardless of the school curriculum. 

For example, the early adolescent works 
more or less steadily at the problems of man- 
aging rapidly changing physical character- 
istics, of establishing an approved sex role 
in his society, and of exercising some free- 
dom from adult authority; his Algebra may 
suffer, but solving these problems is going to 
take precedence. Understanding teachers accept 
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the extension of their roles to encompass these 
major learning tasks; they seek to be at least 
is helpful in their knowledge of subject-matter 
for these purposes as they are in the knowledge 
of subject-matter for accomplishing the aca- 
demi learning tasks which the school sets. 


Toward Understanding 
It is not enough to set goals. There must also 
be paths toward those goals. Most teachers gen- 
uinely want to understand children; they would 
like to move along paths similar to those indicated 
in this article. How may they do so? 


One answer is being evolved by the forma 
tion of child study groups with competent lead 
ership and adequate consultative assistance. 
Helping Teachers Understand Children tells 
the story of some of these groups in action; the 
experience and “know-how” developed in such 
enterprises is now being made available through 
many colleges and universities, and particularly 
through the field services of the Committee on 
Human Growth and Development of the Uni 
versity of Chicago. 


* 


He Has an Argument 


“Am I going back to school?” said a dis 
charged soldier, repeating my question. " Are 
you kiddin’? 

“With St. Patrick’s church advertising for a 
janitor at $1,500 a year? With men digging 
sewer ditches at $1 an hour. With bartenders 
vetting $50 a week? 

“With the fellow who sweeps out getting 
more moncy than the teachers? With the man 
who empties the waste baskets better paid than 
the desk man? With restaurants and beauty 
parlors grossing $12,000 and $15,000 a year? 


“With plumbers and plumbers’ helpers and 
carpenters and bricklayers and garage me 
chanics and welders making more money than 
lawyers and physicians and dentists and teach 
ers and those in the so-called learned pro 
fessions 7? 

“The answer is, ‘Heck, no!’ It's time some 


body quit school and went to work!” 

Maybe the boy will be sorry when he’s 50. 
But you must admit he has an argument. 
“Truthful Jame 6,’ mm the Monroe County Dem- 
ocrat, Sparta. 
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The Greatest Problem 
In School Public Relations 


by Otis A, Crosby 
President, School Public Relations 


A GRADUATE class in school public re- 
lations in a large midwestern university 


was polled at the initial meeting of the class 


Iyssoctation 


to determine their views of the greatest cur 
rent problem in school interpretation. Here are 
some of the replies: 

‘Our biggest problem is to convince the 
parents of our children that we have the in- 
terest of the children at heart. 

‘Letters to parents praising a child’s virtues 
would go far to convince the public. What we 
need today is some scholastic advertising.” 

‘Our biggest job is to make children feel 
that education is worthwhile.” 

‘The most important public relations job in 
education at present is the schooling of parents 
concerning new methods employed in teaching 
and new problems involved in ‘Education for 
All American Youth’.”’ 

‘We have great difficulty in getting all of 
the parents to recognize that as teachers we 
have a very personal interest in each child.”’ 

‘From my observations public relations’ 
number one problem in the schools is that of 
gaining the interest of parents and residents 
of the community in what we as teachers are 
attempting to teach children. Too many par- 
ents fail to recognize that there is more to be 
learned in school than mere subject matter 

‘It seems to me that the first and most im- 
portant job is that of the teacher selling him 
self to his pupils and to the parents and rela 
tives of the child. What the teacher ts to the 
child, the school is to the home 

None of these graduate students indicated 
a need for a better understanding of the schools 
by the schools. Neither was there an expressed 
consciousness Of a need tor assessing the pub 
lic’s knowledge of the opportunities and ac 
complishments of its educational program or 
what the community wants that may not now 
be a part of the school services. Equally im 
portant is a knowledge of what the public 


knows about the schools “that aint so.”’ 





/ 


Men believe easily what they wish to be- 
lieve JuLtUS CAESAR. 
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Why Not S&4 


by L. H. Stringer 


Director of the School of Music 
and Dramatic Art 
Milton College, Milton, Wisconsin 


| She H spring, as the school year draws to 
A4a close, I watch with interest the titles of 
the plays being put on by our high schools. 
I am often grieved at the cheap and unworthy 
materials being used for this purpose. “Spring 
Dance,” “Her First Flame,” “The Nutt Fam 
ily,” “The Co-Ed,” ‘‘The Haunted High 
School,” ‘Dude Ranch,” and “Charley's Aunt” 
are some of the titles we read in the news- 
papers. 

These plays are not bad. They are good fun 
for the young actors, and they furnish some 
amusement for the audience, but what have 
they of lasting value to offer to the student? 
He is required to spend much school time upon 
a play that is often not worthy of his time and 
effort. 

[ am going to make bold to suggest that 
our high schools put on a Shakespearean play 
at least once every four years. This would give 
each student generation a try at a Shakespearean 
play or at least a chance to see one produced 
on their own school stage. 


Alleged Difficulties 


What are the difficulties? 

“Too deep for high school students, charac- 
ters too mature.” A few years ago I attended 
a dress rehearsal of “The Taming of the 
Shrew” at the Pabst Theater given by the East 
Side High school of Milwaukee. Walton Pyre 
was director. I was amazed at the skill and 
ease with which those youngsters created their 
characters. Katherine, Petruchio, Grumio, and 
all the other characters came to life on that 
stage, and those boys and girls romped through 
their parts as if they had been playing Shake- 

(Note: For 42 years Milton College has put on 
an annual Shakespearean play. So far as is known, 
this is the longest, unbroken college tradition for 
Shakespearean performance in the country. Professor 
Leman H. Stringer has directed 33 of these events, 
and writes this article from long and intimate ac 
quaintance with the problems of staging Shakespearc 
The all-campus cast always includes freshmen only a 
few months out of high school. The performances 
regularly draw a large audience from southern Wis 
consin and the Chicago area.) 


? 


Shakespearean plays are liked by high 
school and college students and can be 
produced economically with lasting benefits. 


speare all their lives. I was convinced then that 
such plays as “The Taming of the Shrew,” 
‘As You Like It,’ “A Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream,” “Comedy of Errors,” and even ‘The 
Merchant of Venice’ and “Twelfth Night” 
were not too difficult for high school students. 
Given intelligent leadership, they will learn 
to love those plays, and they will do them with 
a freshness that will delight any audience. 
“Too expensive to costume.” This, of course, 
is a drawback but not a serious one. There 


are costume companies in Minneapolis, Mil- 
waukee, and Chicago that will costume your 
play correctly and beautifully for little more 
than the royalties you pay on most of the 
modern plays. You pay no royalty to Shake- 
speare. And how the students love to wear 
those costumes! They can scarcely wait till the 
dress rehearsal when they can “‘strut their 
stuff’ in doublets and hose and swords and 
belts and long skirts and high, funny hats. 
You must plan to give them plenty of time to 
laugh at each other before beginning the dress 
rehearsal. Really, the costuming and make-up 
are more pleasure than problem. 


“But what shall we do for scenery?” You 
need but little. Shakespeare used none. Most 
of these plays go well with simple draperies. 
Perhaps a_ little trellis-work, some garden 
benches and a few vines and bushes brought 
in from the woods—and you are ready to play. 

“But the lines are too hard to memorize.” 
I find that idea deeply entrenched in the minds 
of most college freshmen. Where did they get 
it? They don’t know much about Shakespeare, 
and yet they are sure it is dry stuff. As soon as 
the student understands the meaning of the 
lines—and the instructor should help him then 

he finds them not at all difficult to memor- 
ize: in fact, he likes them so well that he takes 
delight in speaking them, and I know of no 
practice that will do more to fave up his own 


speech. 


Benefits from Shakespearean Plays 


Now what may we expect to gain by putting 
on a Shakespearean play? It will stimulate in- 
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terest in the department of English. It will 
make students, faculty, and community proud 
of their school. Best of all, it will give the 
actors a lasting knowledge of some of the 
world’s best literature. You will hear them the 
next day, or even the next year, tossing some 
of those fine lines back and forth at each other 
as they meet on the street or in the halls. 
Show me a student who has played one of 
these leading roles who does not long remem 
ber some of the choice lines and speeches! 

There is a story going round of the man 
who didn’t like Shakespeare. He had never seen 
one of his plays, but he was quite sure that 
he didn’t like Shakespeare. Dry stuff! A good 
friend of his finally persuaded him to go with 
him to see ‘Hamlet.’ Afterward the friend 
asked, “What did you think of it?” “Not bad,’ 
was the reply, ‘‘not at all bad. But I am sur 
prised that Shakespeare would use so many 
And that 
point. Outside of the Bible there is probably 


familiar quotations.” illustrates my 


no greater source of good quotations than 
Shakespeare. It’s the quotations that stick in 
the minds of our young actors and become so 
valuable to them in after years. 


Familiar Quotations 

"What fools these mortals be,” laughs Puck. 

“All the world’s a stage, and all the men and 
women merely players,” philosophizes Jaques. 

“Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced 
it to you, trippingly on the tongue,” instructs 
Hamlet. 

“This above all, to thine own self be true,” ad- 
vises Polonius. : 

“Oh negligence, fit for a fool to fall by,” sobs 
Wolsey. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity.”—Duke Senior. 

“Now is the winter of our discontent made 
glorius summer.’’—Richard III. 

“If music be the food of love, play on.’’—Duke 
Orsino. 

“The quality of mercy is not strained.”—Portia. 


Students love these lines and are quick to 
make them their own. And later in life, they 
will seek out those of deeper meaning, such as 
Prospero’s beautiful speech in “The Tempest: 


“These our actors, 
As I fortold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air: 
And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
And like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


Why not try Shakespeare? 
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WELFARE ACTIVITIES ... 
(Continued from page 284) 


Honor Roll 


At the January, 1945, meeting of the Com- 
mittee it was decided to assemble the names of 
all the 
serving in the 


Wisconsin teachers who had or were 
and that 


names be placed on an Honor Roll. Question 


armed forces, these 
naires were sent to all Locals presidents in 
order to secure the necessary information. Re- 
sponses from many Locals are still lacking, so 
the final disposition and availability of the 
Roll 


at this time. 


Honor must be considered problematical 


Cost-of-Living 


In the interest of real teacher welfare the 
WEA has been making comprehensive studies 
of the cost-of-living for teachers, both with re 
gard to the actual costs involved and the ad 
state It 1s 


hoped that through this study some 


justments made throughout the 
sound 
policy can be formulated to be used as a basis 
for increasing and decreasing teacher's salaries 
as the living costs increase and decrease. 

The Welfare committee wishes to commend 
the WEA staff for this work and to thank the 
staff 
received during 1945. Special recognition is due 


members of the for the able assistance 
Dr. Leroy Peterson for his work on cost-of 


Ross 


group insurance, 


living and to Rowen for his work on 
THE WELFARE COMMITTE! 

Lester M. Emans, Madison, Chairmaii 
Esther M. Czerwonky, Milwaukee 
Marie Danielson, Racine 

Ida Olson, Park Falls 

Robert Scott, Cuba City 


Haldis Svanoe, Wauwatosa 


* 
SUMMER CAMPS... 


(Continued from page 283) 

An Assemblyman in New York State has a 
bill ready for their 1946 Legislature in which 
he would authorize city boards of education 
and school districts to construct and operat 
summer vacation school camps for all children 
between 8 and 15. These camps would be part 
of the school system. The State would pay 
75% of the cost, the balance by the city or 
school district. Each child would have a month's 


free stay at a camp. 
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County Facts 


by Walter H. Ebling 
Agricultural Statistician 


Wisconsin State Department of Agriculture 


NYO! 


school knows something of the problem 





E who has taught in a country 


of getting suitable material for teaching pur 
poses, particularly material about one’s own 
county or locality. Much good summary ma 
terial has been written in terms of the nation 
and the state, but when it comes to local units 
such as the counties or subdivisions of coun 
ties the existing literature is limited indeed. 
For most counties almost nothing in published 
form is available to the teachers who may 
want to use such material for teaching local 
history, the local geography, agriculture, or the 
local economy in relation to the state and the 
nation. 

The problem of bringing together in sum- 
mary form existing information varies some- 
what with the different fields. In agriculture, 
much has been collected for a long time by 
the census, the Department of Agriculture, and 
other agencies. While some summaries of data 


FOND DU LAC COUNTY 


SOURCES OF GROSS FARM INCOME 








In Fond du Lac county the report shows that 
the farm income is largely derived from livestock 
and livestock products, milk being by far the most 
important single item. Altogether livestock and 
livestock products account for 85 per cent of the 
county's gross farm income, leaving only 15 per 
cent from crops of all kinds. 
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or Schools 


Much material about local com- 
munities will soon be available. 


collected have been published nationally and 
for states, and on some few items for coun 
ties, too little has been done to bring the 
material together for the local units. Collec 
tion processes have been pushed vigorously for 
a long time, but the complimentary processes 
of summarizing the results and making them 
available for use in the local areas have not 
gone far. When one looks at these two phases 
of the problem it is clear that so far as local 
information is concerned the methods of col- 
lection by the nation and by the states have 
been developed much more fully than the 
processes of summarizing the material for use 
and then making it available in detail locally to 
those who presumably should benefit most from 
the collection of the data. 

Fortunately, it has been possible to do some 
constructive work on this problem in Wiscon- 
sin. Around the existing agricultural informa 
tion from the Department of Agriculture, the 
census, and some other sources, the story of 
each county in the state has been told in a set 
of county agricultural bulletins completed sev- 
cral years ago. These were mimeographed pub- 
lications which reviewed briefly for each county 
its historic and geographic background, the de- 
velopment of its agriculture, and the trends of 
the various types of agricultural production. 
The material showed the growth of the county 
through the years and gave much of the basic 
information by townships, so that anyone could 
tell at a glance which part of the county was 
most important from the standpoint of agricul- 
ture and something about types of agriculture 
in the different townships. It made possible the 
comparison of any particular county or town- 
ship with surrounding areas and with the state 
as a whole in a way that was new and effective 


The Importance of the Counties 


Increasingly, the importance of counties and 
the work at the county level is being realized. 
Rural people have always been “county 
minded”. They are always interested in affairs 
and facts about their county and locality; often 
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more so than in larger areas such as the state 
or the nation. Their local knowledge enables 
them to interpret and understand more fully 
iny material that becomes available concerning 
their own county or neighborhood. 

The nation’s agriculture is made up of many 
rather small individual farm units. These, how- 
ever, have common problems in the localities, 
ind their organized efforts become effective in 
the counties through their local committees, 
ounty farm bureaus, county extension work 
under the leadership of the county agent, ef 
forts of county homemakers under the leader 
ship of the home demonstration agent, the 
local school system which is administered at 
the county level, and so on. In short, the func 
tioning of our body politic in the rural areas 
has a high degree of effective and independent 
operation at the local and county level. 
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consin agricultural bulletin shows the 


omy. It also shows 
varicd geography—the agriculture being concentrated 


When the problems of agriculture are seen 
in the light of the increasing importance ot 
the county and its organization, it becomes 
clear that the problem of supplying agricultural 
information now falls into three distinct levels 

the local and county level, the state, and 
the national levels. The first of these has had 
a minimum of emphasis up to now and a 
change is urgently needed. 


The Recent Work in Wisconsin 


To meet the problem in Wisconsin a unique 
program of work has been under way for some 
years. This state has had a series of fortunate 
circumstances which have brought about a de- 
velopment which promises to balance up the 
efforts in supplying agricultural and other 
information in more balanced form at the three 


levels which now stand out so clearly. A series 
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of county agricultural bulletins (71 books) 
was published in this state over a period of 
years from 1939 to 1942. While the leadership 
in issuing these came from the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the man-hours needed 
for the work came to a considerable extent 
from work projects such as WPA, NYA, and 
others. County agents, county superintendents 
of schools, county AAA offices and various 
others cooperated in finding a little money to 
produce the publications, which were mainly 
distributed in the counties by these agencies. 

These bulletins undertook to tell briefly the 
story of the agriculture of each county. They 
reviewed the county’s history and its develop- 
ment. Such things as geography, population 
gtowth, and the general economy of the county 
were briefly treated, and the development of 
the county's agriculture was summarized as 
far back as information is available. 

In addition, a good deal of basic informa- 
tion was offered by townships so that the dif- 
ferent parts of the county might be examined 
in more detail. Seldom has it been possible for 
teachers to get so much detailed information 
for the different townships of particular coun- 
ties. Shown herewith are a couple of illustra- 
tions from this Wisconsin series of county 
bulletins which will be republished in 1946 
and 1947 in accordance with a far-seeing law 
enacted by the last Wisconsin legislature. 











THE JOURNAL'S COVER 


The emotional stress 
resulting from almost 
six years of military | 
strife has left its im- 
print on the present 
generation. Seeing the 
horrors of war and ex- 
periencing the period 
of readjustment which 
naturally follows tests 
the very fiber of man 
kind. At present the 
world gropes for basic 
principles to use in constructing a better 
society. As each generation builds on the 
foundations of the past naturally educators 
search out the established truths and pass 
them on. Education for Spiritual Understand- 
ing must be broad enough to include not 
only the great body of Christian doctrines 
but also the concepts of the great leaders 
of all times. To give youth worthy ideals 
for which to strive above the accumulation 
of material wealth should be the purpose 
and the responsibility of the schools. 
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Professional Reading 


Selected by The Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 

The Guidance of Learning Activities, by Wil- 

liam H. Burton. D. Appleton—Century Co. 

pany, 1944. 

This book was edited primarily to serve as 
a textbook in teacher training institutions. 
Since curriculum development is a subject of 
paramount interest among educators today, the 
author's review of the traditional, assign-study- 
recite-test, type of teaching and his illuminating 
discussion of the more recently developed uni- 
tary plan makes this book extremely beneficial 
to in-service teachers as well as to students. 
Modern experience units are replacing the tra- 
ditional type of classroom instruction, but 
change will not be universal for years to come. 
Many experienced teachers have been guided 
from traditional practices to the use of ex- 
perience units by being encouraged to make 
a careful, critical study of the assignments 
and the recitation procedures they use in their 
schools. The concluding chapters of this book 
serve as an excellent guide to any teacher who 
is attempting to adjust her teaching procedures 
to the needs and interests of her students. 
CLARENCE BARTZ, Superintendent of Schools, 
Marguette County. 


Do You Know Your Daughter? by Alice 
Barr Grayson. Appleton—Century, 1944. $3. 
The column entitled “Let’s Talk Things 

Over” in the magazine Calling All Girls is 

conducted by this author, Alice Barr Grayson. 

Her book is a vivid (sometimes surprising) 

picture of what goes on in the hearts and minds 

of adolescent girls. It is a modern discussion of 
the difficulties of growing up as seen in letters 
from adolescent girls to the above mentioned 
column. The emphasis is on areas of girls’ in- 
terests and concerns, as: Some one to confide 
in; things to confide about; the longing to 
grow up; the wish to be free; to be normal 
and to be like other girls; on being a girl 
friend; girl-boy relationships; the need for 
good sex education; the girl’s security in her 
family life. A book for parents and teachers 
which has spontaneity, humor, and yes, to me, 

a little pathos. We sometimes are so foreign 

to our daughters!—Mrs. MARY TuOHy RYAN, 

Assistant State Supervisor, Wisconsin School 

Libraries. 
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High School Attendance 


of Rural Schools 
by Jos. J. Rappel 


County Superintendent of Schools 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
ANITOWOC educational 


leaders had always prided themselves on 


county rural 
the fact that a supposedly large percentage 
of their rural school graduates were attending 
high school or a vocational training institution. 
The fallacy of this supposition was ably pre- 
sented by the three University of Wisconsin 
educators who made a study of the percentage 
of 16-17 year old native white farm youth 
attending school in each county in Wisconsin 
in 1940. The fact that 
stood 67th in the state in the number of 16-17 
year rutal youths in school called for a thor- 
ough analysis of the causes of low school at- 


Manitowoc county 


tendance of our rural youth after graduating 
from the eighth grade. The findings also called 
for a definite survey of the high school at 
tendance of rural school graduates since 1940. 
The analysis and survey were conducted in 
Manitowoc county through the office of the 
county superintendent in cooperation with every 
rural teacher, state graded school principal, 
high school principal outside of the two large 
cities, and every parochial School head in the 
county. The conclusions and findings of these 
two projects have had the effect of focusing 
the attention of rural educational leaders on 
the areas within the county which had low 
school attendance beyond the eighth grade, and 
finding out why parents in those areas were 
not sending their sons and daughters to school 
beyond the eighth grade. 

The first step in arriving at the solution of 
the problem of why cighth grade graduates 
were not attending high school in our county 
was to conduct a survey of the number of rural 
school graduates since 1940 attending high 
school from each township in Manitowoc 
county. It must be remembered that the find- 
ings of the three University of Wisconsin men 
were based on the pupils who should have 
graduated from the eighth grade in 1936 and 
1937. We were confident that their findings 
were quite accurate since certain conditions 
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Manitowoc county teachers made survey of 
graduates to learn the per cent attending 
high school and reasons for non-attendance. 


such as non-existent bus transportation routes 
and subject matter of little 
youth in high schools were then prevalent 


interest to rural 
These conditions have been improved consid 
erably since 1936 by the rural high schools of 


this and the surrounding counties. 


Method of Conducting Survey 


+ 


To conduct the survey of high school at 


h 


tendance in our county townships, each rural 


teacher graduating pupils from the eighth grad 
was given a form to fill out and to be returned 
to the county superintendent's office for tabu 
lation purposes. This form asked for the num 
ber of eighth grade graduates attending each 
of the four years of the high school courses 
This sheet made possible a tabulation of the 
high school attendance of every eighth grader 
graduating in 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, and 
1945 while he or she was a freshman, a sopho 
The 
form was used for each class graduating from 
1941 to 1945 


more, a junior, or a senior following 


inclusive: 


1941 EIGHTH GRADE GRADUATES 
1. Number of 1941 8th grade graduates from 
your school et iit tee ae ae 
Number of 1941 8th grade graduates at- 
tending high school in 1941-42 
3. Number of 1941 8th 
tending high school in 1942-43 . . . 
i. Number of 1941 8th grade graduates at- 
tending high school in 1943-44 


te 


grade graduates at- 


Number of 1941 8th grade graduates at- 
tending and graduating in 1945 


After the 


schools, public and parochial, outside of the 


A) 


survey shects from all of the 


cities of Manitowoc and Two Rivers were tabu- 
lated the results were published in the local 
papers. The survey revealed many interesting 
facts which are being used by our rural educa 
tional leaders to better high school education 
opportunities for our farm youth. The study 


brought out these pertinent facts 


1. That 60% of the 1941 eighth grade graduates 
finished high school. 

2. That 63.5% of the 1942 eighth graders are 
completing their senior year this term of school. 

3. That between 25 and 30% of the graduates 
who enter high school as freshmen, drop high 
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school work before the completion of their senior 
year. 


4. That townships without the services of bus 
transportation ranked from 30 to 50% lower in 
pupils attending high school than in those town- 
ships where transportation was being provided. 

5. That areas near high schools which made no 
provisions for vocational courses of value and of 
interest to rural graduates had a lower percentage 
of pupils attending high school than those in which 
vocational agriculture, domestic science, and shop 
work were offered. 

6. That the percentage of rural school graduates 
attending high school is increasing yearly. As an 
example, it was found that in 1941 seventy-two 
per cent of the rural graduates attended their first 
year of high school, while in 1945, eighty-four per 
cent attended their first year of high school. 

7. That the percentage of rural school graduates 
living and attending high school in the areas sur- 
rounding the two large cities of the county was 
lower than in the areas with a rural high school. 
The reasons for this seem to be that our city high 
school systems have made no provisions for trans- 
portation and have offered few, if any, courses of 
interest and value to rural minded students. Then, 
too, in about 1936 to 1939 the city of Manitowoc 
excluded rural graduates due to overcrowded 
conditions. 

8. That school districts maintaining two years 
of high school work in their school had almost 
every one of its eighth grade graduates attending 
the first two years of the high school course 
offered. 

9. That in every area, regardless of the trans- 
portation and course of opportunites, the eighth 
grade graduates with low marks had few or no 
provisions made for their mental abilities in the 
courses offered in the high schools which they 
might attend. 

10. That most township areas were consistent in 
the percentage of eighth grade graduates attending 
high schools from year to year, although there 
has been a steady improvement in the number at- 
tending from all townships. 


The survey conducted by the rural public 
and parochial school teachers received wide 
publicity in the newspapers of the county. It 
was not made for the purpose of refuting the 
outstanding study made by the three University 
of Wisconsin educators, but rather to determine 
the areas within our county in which a low 
percentage of rural school graduates attended 
high school, and to determine from these 
findings the causes for non-attendance. The 
tabulated summary of the findings for each 
township is being and will be used by high 
school boards of education and by the princi- 
pals to determine what they can do to otter 
some form of advanced education to every 
rural school graduate. We believe that no 
worthier project than this can be carried out 
by any county superintendent of schools. 
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7 Si 
“Buy Wise 
Save Money 
by Thomas W. Doig 


Managing Directo 
in 
Credit Union National Association 


ONEY is nothing more than a. medium 

of exchange. Unless we are misers it 
has value to us only to the extent that it will 
enable us to obtain shelter, food, suits, dresses, 
fur coats, books, health services, theater tickets, 
train tickets, old-age security, and whatever 
other tangible goods and services we may need 
or want. 

Because this is so, an increasing number of 
us are realizing that our struggle to ‘get ahead” 
has two fronts for attack. In addition to our 
efforts to increase our earnings and build up 
our savings, we must take care to see that we 
get the greatest amount of goods and services 
from those earnings and savings. “A penny 
saved is a penny earned” is the popular ex 
pression of this truism. 


An even briefer, and perhaps better, ex- 


pression is ‘Buy wise.”” Putting this rule into . 


practice is not altogether easy, but it can be- 
come an engrossing hobby that pays real divi 
dends. Certainly there is pleasure to be gained 
from the ability to tell whether you are getting 
‘jipped” or whether you are getting a “bar 
gain.’ Most people strive to enjoy that pleasure, 
but many who think they do are later disillu- 
sioned. They find they have been mislead by 
clever claims, which are designed to exploit 
the common tendency toward self-confidence 
in face of the lures of the market place. They 
find that their “bargain” is, when removed 
from the shining light of the salesman’s pur- 
suasiveness, something less than a good buy. 
Often it is expensive at any price. 


Know Your Merchandise 
In order to be sure of what we are buying, 
we must build up our own working knowledge 
of what makes quality merchandise. This in- 
volves study, and continued study, but the 
resulting savings will almost surely make the 

time spent profitable and interesting. 
Here is an example: aspirin is a product 
made from a_ specific formula set by the 
United States Pharmacopoeia. It is still aspirin 






































under whatever brand it is sold, and whether 
it is sold for more than a cent per tablet or 
for 18 cents per 100 tablets (the current price 
range). A saving of 82 cents on 100 aspirin 
tablets will admittedly not make the difference 
between wealth and poverty, but a series of 
such savings would surely be very helpful. 
They might very easily be the equivalent of a 
raise or two in pay. 

When it comes to buying clothes, furniture, 
electric appliances, automobiles, and other large 
items, the possible savings are proportionately 
greater. 

Consumers’ Guides 


Most community libraries contain books and 
pamphlets to guide the consumer. Librarians 
are exceedingly helpful in locating material. 
Guide, 
monthly from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washing 


Consumers which may be obtained 


ton, D. C., provides much helpful information. 

Two private organizations which are con- 
stantly checking products offered the consumer, 
and which issue monthly reports on a yearly 


subscription basis, are: 


Consumers’ Union, 17 


York 3, New York: 


Union Square, New 


Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, New 
Jersey. 


Reading material from such unbiased sources 
would reveal facts like the one about aspirin 
(and that current studies indicate that one 
aspirin tablet may be as effective a dose as two 
or more). Such reading would seem, therefore, 
to be a ‘must’ on the program of all intelligent 
people. 

Similar enlightenment is essential in the field 
of consumer loans, about which I wrote last 
month. Assuming that I pursuaded you last 
month that it is often wise to borrow, you will 
readily see the wisdom of borrowing where 
you can get the most for the least (in other 
words, your credit union!). 


Installment Buying Costs 


However, it is not always easy to see just 
what the costs involved in loans are. For ex- 
ample, a mail order house adds a carrying 
charge of $9.80 for the privilege of paying 
for an order of goods the unpaid balance of 
$100, in installments of 


which amounts to 
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$10 each. A loan of $100 from your credit 
union to be repaid in the same number of 
installments would cost only $6, a saving of 
$3.80. 

Even when installment houses advertise that 
there are no extra charges for time payments, 
it is certain that extra charges are hidden some- 
where, because the firm has extra costs. In 
fact, such firms will often quote cash prices 
if asked to do so. It is safer to go to firms that 
sell for cash, or which indicate the carrying 
charge if they grant credit. Your credit union 
can provide the funds economically (as an 
analysis of the quoted carrying charge will 
undoubtedly show); and you will have the 
added advantage of being able to make your 
selections from a wider number of stores. Real 
bargains are usually obtained only after care- 
ful shopping, and when you have on hand 
cold cash. 

The shopping part 1S up to you Your credit 


union is on hand to provide the cash 


* 


How to Get Along 


1. Keep skid chains on your tongue. Cultivate a 
low, persuasive voice. How you say it often counts 
more than what you say. 

2. Make promises sparingly and keep them faith- 
fully, no matter what it costs. 

3. Never let an opportunity pass to say a kind 
and encouraging thing to or about somebody. 
Praise good work done, regardless of who did it. 
If criticism is merited, criticize helpfully, never 
spitefully. 

i. Be interested in others; interested in their 
pursuits, their welfare, their homes, and families. 
Make merry with those who rejoice and mourn 
with those who weep. Let every one you meet, how- 
ever humble, feel that you regard him as a person 
of importance. 

5. Be cheerful. Keep the corners of your mouth 
turned up. Hide your pains, worries, and disap- 
pointments under a pleasant smile. Laugh at good 
stories and learn to tell them. 

6. Preserve an open mind on all debatable ques- 
tions. Discuss but don’t argue. It is a mark of 
superior minds to disagree and yet be friendly. 

The Broadcaster. 





No matter how skillful in his calling a voca- 
will 


remain merely a machine unless there is added 


tionally trained human being may be, he 


to his skill some conception of what civiliza- 
tion means, and the part played in the world’s 
intellectual life by the liberal arts and sciences 
as well as the subject matter of his own 
pation.—NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


OCCH- 
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You—and Your 


by Harold A. Engel 


Assistant Director WHA 
Madison, Wisconsin 


““TUST as soon as they sell new radios again 
J I'm going to get one for my schoolroom.”’ 

Hold everything, teacher! Things are hap- 
pening in radio! FM is coming . . . and soon. 
FM refers to frequency modulated broadcast- 
ing, that new static-free, high-fidelity system 
which Wisconsin is installing. 

The first two of a network of stations 
planned to blanket the state with nightime as 
well as daytime broadcasts are expected to 
be in operaticn before the end of 1946, Others 
will be added as rapidly as possible. 

Your present receiver will not be able to 
tune in the FM broadcasts. Soon most of the 
new modern sets will be engineered to receive 
both FM and the conventional broadcasts now 
on the air. This will increase the cost some- 
what, but it will mean the difference between 
an obsolete and a fully usable set within a 
relatively short time. This should be considered 
when buying a radio for your school. 

The purchase of a good receiver involves a 
substantial outlay of funds. It involves also 
the satisfaction-in-use which the right set will 
ive. Intelligent selection is necessary if mis- 
takes are to be avoided. 


Buying Pointers 


What are the points to consider in choosing 
a receiver? It isn't difficult to point out the 
most important ones as they apply to new sets, 
ind as they may be 
used to improve the 
reception on your 
present radio. 

New radios are 


now beginning to 





appear on the mar- 
ket. Because of previous scarcity the temptation 
is to take the first one which is available. This 
is not wise, even if it means waiting a bit longer 
for one which really meets school requirements. 

After deciding how much money you can 
invest in a receiver it is wise to select several 
which fall within the price range and try 
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Radio 


If you are buying a new radio here 
are some important things to consider. 


them out. Because they will not sound the same 
in an acoustically treated sales-room as under 
less ideal conditions they should be tested in 
the room where the set is to be used. Tune 
in the stations from which you will get the 
school broadcasts you want, rather than the one 
which may happen to come in the strongest 
in that locality. 

Price isn’t always an index to the per- 
formance of radio receivers. Surplus gadgets 
can run the cost up without adding anything 
to the quality of the reception. The same 
chassis, or receiving mechanism, in a console 
type cabinet will cost considerably more than 
if it is made up as a table model. 

In general, a receiver should have good (1) 
selectivity, (2) sensitivity, (3) volume, and 
(4) tone quality. 

Selectivity refers to the ability of the set 


to receive the station you want to hear and. 


separate it from others which may be broad- 
casting on adjacent spots on the dial. It should 
be possible to tune in the station without hear- 
ing others overlapping onto it. 

Sensitivity pertains to the quality of being 
able to detect relatively weak signals, or distant 
stations, and amplify them enough for com- 
fortable listening. 

Volume, or the amount of sound which 
comes from the loud-speaker, depends upon 
the amplifying power of the set and the ability 
of the loud-speaker to handle it. Too much 
power on a small or poorly constructed speaker 
will cause irritating distortion. 

Tone quality refers to the sound of what 
comes from the loud-speaker. Requirements in 
this respect will vary and the set should meet 
them. Good music reception calls for a fuller 
range of sound frequencies than does speech 
in which understandability is the most im- 
portant consideration. 


Central vs. Individual Control 


Preferences for central-control radio systems 
and individual receivers continue to cause argu- 
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ments between school people. There are ad- 
vantages on both sides and choices must be 
made on the basis of individual cases. A cen- 
tral system will cost more than several indi- 
vidual radios. However, it provides in addi- 
tion to radio a communications system for 
sending messages and music to various parts 
of the building. The individual receiver, on 
the other hand, seems to give the teacher 
greater control over the use and tuning of the 
set than is possible when the instrument is 
installed in another room. A phonograph at- 
tachment can be inexpensively added, if it is 
desired. 

With the promise of newer and better re 
ceivers to be available within a reasonably 
short time a warning to ‘make haste slowly” 
seems to be in order. Look the sets over crit- 
ically, and then decide upon the basis of 
class room performance rather than unproven 
claims. 

While you are waiting there are things you 
can do to get the most out of your old re- 
ceiver. Tubes, condensers, and other parts wear 
out so slowly that you may not notice the 
deterioration. It is advisable to have a local 
radio repair man 
check over your set 
before the beginning 
of each semester and 
keep it in good work 
order. It is his busi- 
ness to provide good 
reception. Let him do 
it. Most receivers will perform better if they 
have proper aerial and ground connections. 
Experiments should be conducted to find the 
proper length, type, and direction of aerials. 
Your local radio technician should be consulted 
about the tricks of installing receivers. He will 
be able to suggest ways of getting stronger 
signals and eliminating electrical interference. 





Factors Influencing Quality 


A factor beyond the receiver itself is the 
room in which the listening is done. Hard sur- 
faced flat walls, ceiling, and floor will tend to 
cause reverberations which may spoil otherwise 
good reception. This condition.can be im- 
proved by placing sound-absorbent material on 
the walls and ceiling. The presence of a num- 
ber of people in the room will cut down the 
amount of ‘‘echo”’ also. 
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It is important to experiment until the best 
spot is located for setting up the loud-speaker 
in the room. It has been found that a speaker 
placed at the front of the room slightly above 
the head-level of the children projects to the 
rear better than when it is lower. It also helps 
to focus attention during the broadcast. It 
should be tried in various places across the 
front of the room until the one is found which 
takes best advantage of the acoustical pattern 
of that particular room. 

A word of caution is in order about accept- 
ing the gift of “extra” radio sets which well- 
meaning or economy-minded people may offer 
to the school. Usually these are sets which have 
been relegated to the attic because they were no 
longer good enough for use in the home. When 
a radio can't give good enough reception in 
a living room, certainly it won't be good 
enough for use under classroom conditions. 
The acceptance of such a set tends to block the 
way to the purchase of what is really needed. 

The importance of good reception in the 
classroom cannot be over-emphasized. Poor re- 
ception can ruin the best program. The receiver 
which does not work properly is like a door 
closed to the specialists in many fields who 
are ready to enter to help the teacher. Keep 
that door to your classroom open! 





What’s Your Alibi? 


George Neely never had any particular energy 
until a shot gun carried off one arm. Then he 
became one of the most remarkable athletes ever 
entered in an American college. 

Or, consider Walter Schroeder, a Kansas boy 
who, after losing a leg trying to save a small sister 
from a burning building, plays on a_ basketball 
team, making 11 points in one game with his 
left hand because he has to hold his crutch in his 
right. 

Or take Emory Moyes, an Ohio lad with infan- 
tile paralysis, who pitched for his Germantown 
High school team sitting down and won 17 games 
in a row with an average of eight strikeouts. 

And then there was Louis Pasteur, who was so 
near-sighted he could not find his way around his 
own laboratory without his glasses. There was Wm. 
Pitt, one of England's ablest statesmen, who bullied 
Parliament with his crutches. There was Florence 
Nightingale, flat on her back, reorganizing 
England’s hospitals. 

There was Beethoven, stone deaf, writing his 
superb “Missa Solemnis” and “Ninth Symphony.” 
And there was Helen Keller, without hearing or 
sight, graduating with honors from Radcliffe 
College. 

Now, what's your alibi? 
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ftlore Effective Teaching 





NEW APPROACHES TO PROBLEMS 


IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROFESSION 





Better Readers 
Thru Better Methods 


by Mrs. Audrey Munger 
Waukesha City Schools 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


HAT reading ts a problem of all teachers 

A has been graphically proved in Waukesha 
High school, where a committee of reading 
instructors has compiled information to show 
the great deviation in reading skills in any one 
grade. Two English teachers, Verna Mulry and 
Mary Gieselbrecht, are working with the head 
of the English department, Frances Magdanz, 
in a corrective and developmental reading 
program. Through standardized reading tests 
given to the entire student body, these teachers 
have compiled facts which definitely prove 
that all teachers should be interested in, and 
ware of, the reading skills of their particular 


students. 


In the present senior class in Waukesha High 
school, the reading ability of students varies 
from college junior to sixth grade level, with 
the average slightly above twelfth grade level. 
The poorest student in the sentor class has a 
vocabulary equal to that of a normal low sixth 
grader and comprehension ability not quite on 
a seventh grade plane. In the same class is a 
student with vocabulary and comprehension 
powers equal to that of a junior in college. 
Does a classroom teacher have a right to ex- 
pect as much of the first student as of the 
second? Will the first one do equally well in 
a college preparatory course? In fact, should 
the first one be admitted to a college prepara 
tory course at all ? 


Variations in Reading Ability 


These are just a few of the problems with 
which any alert teacher should be concerned. 
This is not just an exceptional case, but the 
type of learning situation which prevails in 
any school. Results compiled over a period of 
years all show much the same situation, and 
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comparable scores may be found in any high 
school group. In the ninth grade, for instance, 
skills vary from that of a normal fifth grader 
to that of a college sophomore. In the eleventh 
grade, where the average is that of a twelfth 
grade student, 119 boys and girls were found 
to be reading at college level; in the same 
group, nineteen were below ninth grade and 
ten below eighth grade reading ability. 

It stands to reason that students with such 
varied abilities do not realize the fullest benefit 
from their high school classes unless some 
provision is made for the individual differences 
which exist. A student with the ability of a 
college junior will derive little from a class 
consisting mainly of students on a low eighth 
grade level; similarly, the student of low 
eighth grade ability will be completely lost in 
a class planned around those students with 
college ability. Recognizing that these differ 
ences do exist, Waukesha High school has 
developed a program of separating those stu 
dents on various levels of ability, so that no 
individual student will suffer from work either 


far above or below his own reading level. 


Grouping Begins in Seventh 
Beginning in the seventh grade, students 
are divided into sections for English classes, 
with the work planned on various levels to 





Reading skills vary ... 
Photo courtesy Madison Public Schools 
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best suit each particular group. This program 
of segregation is carried out throughout each 


student's high school career, until in his 
senior year he may elect one of three regular 
English courses: college preparatory, commer- 
cial, or personal English, and two specialized 
courses, journalism or speech. The section from 
has come in his junior 


which the student 


great extent which English 


year determines to a 
program he will be guided into during his 
senior year. 

In each of the English classes, no matter 
what the section, a developmental reading pro 
gram is carried on, for it is rightly assumed 
that the need for corrective programs will de 
crease along with the growth of developmen 
tal programs in each grade. Therefore, each 
English class spends some time on the devel 
opment of reading skills, with emphasis on 
different aspects of reading in the different 
grade levels. The seventh grade, for instance 
studies the meaning of simple prefixes and 
suffixes, while the senior in college preparatory 
work has progressed to precis writing as a 
technique in finding main ideas. Emphasis is 
constantly placed on how to read different 
types of material, how and when to skim, how 
to recognize reading signals, how to increase 
vocabulary, and all of the little details which 
will eliminate many problems in reading be 


fore they ever develop into really serious cases 


Along with the sectioning of the various 
ability groups, a reading clinic is conducted 
for any students who appear to need special 
help. Here they receive group instruction when 
several appear to have the same fundamental 
problem, and individual instruction when spe¢ 
cial help is required. Miss Mulry and Miss 
Gieselbrecht both spend several hours each day 
working with these retarded readers in an at 
tempt to get them up to their proper levels 


Good Students Need Clinic Help 


The student's IQ, or his percentile rating 
determines to a great extent the type of work 
which he will be offered in the clinic, and it is 
not the main function of the clinic to work 
with those students with low IQ's. In fact, a 
student in an upper percentile who is not 
reading above his grade level is considered 
as serious a problem as a student in the middle 
percentile who is reading below his grade 
level. Suppose, for example, that a senior with 
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a 97 percentile in a college preparatory course 
is reading on a low twelfth grade level. While 
his level is almost average for his grade, it is 
not nearly high enough when one considers 
his mental ability as demonstrated by the high 
percentile. That senior would be given special 
clinical help while his classmate, with a 52 
percentile and reading ability on a high elev 
enth grade level, would not be considered a 
clinical problem at all. Similarly, a senior with 
a 13 percentile and tenth grade ability would 
not be considered a problem, as he has prob 
ably progressed as far as his mental ability 


will allow. 


This does not mean that only high percentile 
students are helped by the clinic. Any student 
of average mental ability, whose reading level 
is two Or more years below his grade level, 
is given special clinical attention; and those 
students with obviously low mental ability are 
encouraged to go as far as their mental ability 
allows in reading progress 

While sectioning of students according to 
reading ability is not possible in every subject 
in the high school, an attempt is made to guide 
each individual student into the work for 
which he or she is best fitted. Every counselor 
and class adviser knows the reading ability of 
and reading records are easily 


each student, 


teacher who wishes to use 
them. Waukesha High school has no place tor 


the classroom teacher who turns up his nose 
Scotts 


available to any 


and Reading, humph! / don’t worry 


about that! It's the problem of the English 
teacher! 
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Photography 
Serves Education 
by John A. Buelke 


Principal, Lincoln School 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


N ALL the material that ts rapidly becoming 

available under the general heading of vis- 
ual aids, there is one medium that deserves 
more attention from every educator. It is the 
35mm. camera which produces strip film or 
2” x 2” projection slides. To me it offers the 
greatest practical s¢ hoolroom challenge of all 
the visual aids materials at the present time. 

The best of many reasons for the power of 
the 35mm. camera is that its products can be 
produced by any teacher at any time to fit any 
unit or project. With comparative ease, any 
local activity, scene, or objective is brought into 
the classroom and_ projected before students 
when needed. Seasonal pictures can be kept 
and used with any school undertaking at any 
time of year. And further, pictures taken ob 
jectively and filed systematically readily or 
ganize to fit perfectly visual aid requirements. 
There is no classroom procedure, subject mat 
ter, or goal that cannot be more effectively 
taught with slide projections like those illus- 
trated, 


Camera Possibilities 


To challenge teachers, especially in lower 


grades, several genuine experiences in use of 





Subject matter . . . taught with 
projection slides... 
—Photo courtesy of Mr. Buelke. 
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this medium are illustrated. A bit of imagina- 
tion and the needs of classroom teachers should 
lead others to experiment as I have done. In 
many cases there is no available material to fit 


and even when 
listed, it cannot be retained to use in varied 
teaching techniques. I have seen teachers with 
materials gathered by years of effort, having 
no effective means of using such fine collec- 
tions. It is easily possible to copy each and 
every piece of material on a piece of strip film 
in organized series with accompanying cap 
tions and letters and to then project the set 
before classes. Before or after projection, the 


curricular needs precisely, 


actual pictures copied can be used by students 
themselves in class work or placed on bulletin 
boards. Sections of written work, magazines, 
textbook materials and library readings, un- 
limited, lend themselves to this project. Reme- 
dial work in spelling, reading, and mathe- 
matics are easily motivated and even individ- 
ualized with slide projections. Drill on funda- 
mentals or work mastery can be carried on by 
small groups using the 35mm. projector in 
dependently. The butcher, the baker, and even 
the woodenshoe maker have been photographed 
for the classroom. Action pictures taken of 
students themselves aid in teaching courtesy 
in public, mistakes in physical education efforts, 
and even the hazards of safety in areas near 
schools. There is just no end to the possibilities 
with this camera. 

For those who are interested in trying some 
projects of the kinds mentioned, the cost is 
amazingly little. The camera and projector with 
several sets of slides prepared by the owner 
can cost less than 
twenty-five. Any 35mm. camera is satisfactory 


need not cost fifty dollars 


and I have used a splendid little Eastman job 
costing under five dollars. The type of film 
used is positive reversal film processed by the 
manufacturer at very Koda 
chrome, though more expensive, gives color 


reasonable cost. 


rendition. For the copying of printed materia! 
as mentioned above a couple accessory copying 
lenses are required with a little experimenting 
necessary to get distances right. Projects like 
these themselves for 
the satisfaction they bring to teachers trying 


are very worthwhile in 
them. 

This brief article is intended to create in 
terest. If there are others in Wisconsin trying 
this media, a sharing of experiences and at- 
tempts should be advantageous. 
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Typewriting 
In the Second Grade 


by Irene Harbeck 
Milwaukee State Teachers College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

HIS is the second typewriting experience 

for many of the children of Milwaukee 
State Teachers College. Early last spring Mrs. 
Elsa Tabrizi arrived flanked by 20 regular 
portable typewriters. It was an exciting day 
when they were brought into the Second 
Grade room for the children to actually use 
They were given a few basic instructions: e.g 
how to open the case; the correct way to push 
the carriage to the right for margin and line 
space; the magic button for releasing paper 
and another for making capitals. 

After learning to write their names, the 
children were on their own and could write 
whatever they chose. Those who had had some 
experiences at home or at father’s office set to 
work to write mes-ages. Others experimented 
just to see the results on paper. Only a few 
asked for suggestions as to what to write 
These were notes to their mothers telling them 
of their new experience, lists of words they 
knew how to spell, or copies of stories already 
written. The first suggestion was helped by 
putting difficult words on the blackboard for 
them to copy or entire messages at the chil 
dren’s dictation. The second suggestion helped 
to establish the correct habit of moving the 
carriage and keeping the margins straight 

The first lesson was considered a success tf 
somewhere on the paper their name appeared 
so that others could read it. Before long the 
hammered keys were really producing written 
messages to be taken home or to be sent to 


fathers in service. 


Pupils Eager to Continue 


This fall the experience 1s being repeated 
The First Graders of last year are Second 
Graders. They greeted Mrs. Tabrizi and the 
typewriters as old friends. They show a respect 
and appreciation of the machines and an 
eagerness to continue the work begun. They 
are conscious of the need for spelling, capital- 
ization, and punctuation and the appearance of 


(Turn to page 312) 
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FEBRUARY 11—George Washington's Birth- 
day? Yes, from 1732 to 1752! After 1752, 
when the Gregorian Calendar was finally 
accepted by Great Britain, the birthday fell 
upon the 22nd, but the first public celebra- 
tion was not held on that date until 1790 by 
the Tammany Society of New York. 
—w 


ONLY middle-grade readers organized on a 
carefully worked-out plan which affords a 
well-balanced program of (a) Readiness (b) 
Story and (¢) Skill Development are TO- 
DAY AND TOMORROW, Grade 4; LOOK- 
ING FORWARD, Grade 5; and MOVING 
AHEAD, Grade 6, in EASY GROWTH IN 
READING series. 


— 


COLLEGE graduates in America now number 
t.000,000, over two million of whom received 
their degrees since 1930! 

—r 


HOW long was a vard in the days of King 
Henry? For an interesting. brief discussion 
of arithmetic then and now, as presented in 
ARITHMETIC WE USE, write WINSTON 
Flashes. 
Ors 

PUBLISHING output for these days of peace 
is estimated at more than 10,000 new titles 
each vear, running the gamut from science 
to fiction. 


— 
ENGLISH language letters bulk into 75°7 of 
the world’s mail. Assure correctness in the 


letters your students write through use of 

THEENGLISH WENEED, GradesQ9and 10, 
OPPs 

WILL of Stephen Girard has survived all ef- 

forts to break it . . 

Philadelphia lawyers. 


. a Classic in legal skill of 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 hve 





pi 


h St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 


CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 
LOS ANGELES 15 


DALLAS 1 
TORONTO 








Capitol Comment 





NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





Teacher Status 
In Rural Schools 


| HE summary of the data was compiled by 


A Supervisor Harry E. Merritt with the as- 


sistance of Wisconsin's seventy-two county 
superintendents on: 
1. The certification of teachers in our one 


teacher schools, and 


2. The number of teachers who are likely to 
leave this teaching field before the opening of 
the school year 1946-47. 


These facts were used as a basis of a WEA 
news release on December 30, 1945, and again 
as a part of the Capitol Comments section of 
the January 1946 issue of the WEA Journal. 
There was such a widespread interest in the 
summary of the study that it was decided to 
make the information by county units available. 


TABLE I 
TABLE I—Continued 


Teachers with Standard Certificates 


County 1-Tr. Unlim- 5-Yr. 
School ited Cer- Li- 
tificates cense 
| 

Adams 39 1 18 
Ashland 18 2 2 
Barron 105 5 35 
3ayfield 12 | l 
srown 47 4 20 
Suffalo 64 3 oe 
3urnett 40 ] 9 
Calumet 3 5 14 
Chippewa 99 7 34 
Clark LZ { 16 
Columbia RO 3 4] 
Crawford 65 9 17 
Dane J 78 8 30 
Dane II 71 8 28 
Dodge rat | 15 74 
Door 34 l & 
Douglas 16 l | 
Dunn 96 6 30 
Kau Claire 73 14 ee 
Florence | l 

Fond du Lac 118 8 67 
Forest 5 I 

Grant 150 20 56 
Green 9] 6 36 
Green Lake 43 3 
lowa 106 13 29 
Iron 3 

Jackson 60 5 pA 
Jefferson 81 tf 18 
Juneau 48 2 12 
Kenosha 34 4 3 
Kewaunee 46 2 Ry 
La Crosse 48 10 10 
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Teachers With 
Special Permits 





1-Yr. Percent- 1-Year | Percent- 
Li- Total age Reg- Per- | age not 
cense ularly mit regularly 
Licensed | Licensed 
| 20 51.28 19 48. 72 
5 9 50.00 | 9 | 50. 00 
15 55 52.38 | 50 47.62 
4 6 50. 00 6 50. 00 
6 30 63. 83 ef 36.17 
18 43 67.19 Zl 32. 81 
3 13 32. 50 Zt 67. 50 
4 Zo 74.19 8 25. 81 
10 51 51. 52 48 48.48 
17 on 33.04 75 66. 96 
16 60 75.00 20 25.00 
11 37 56. 92 28 43.08 
6] 47 60. 26 31 39.74 
3 39 54. 93 32 45.07 
22 111 87. 40 16 12. 60 
10 19 55. 88 15 44.12 
2 4 25.00 EZ 75. 00 
15 51 63. 138 15 46. 87 
10 16 63.01 27 36.99 
l 25.00 3 75. 00 
15 90 To.20 28 Zo. to 
1 20.00 4 80. 00 
22 98 65. 33 52 34.67 
24 66 72.53 25 27.47 
8 25 58.14 18 
7 49 46.23 57 
2 2 66. 67 l 
11 37 61.67 23 
4 39 48.15 | 42 
8 Le 45. 83 26 
16 23 67.65 11 32.35 
12 31 67.39 | 15 | 32. 41 
8 28 58. 33 20 41.67 
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1-Tr. 


County Unlim- 5-Yr. | 
School | ited Cer- | Li- | 
| tificates | cense 
Lafayette 92 | 15 33 
Langlade - -- - --| 43 | 19 | 
Lincoln ol 51 5 | 20 | 
| | 
Manitowoc | 90 | 1 | 45 | 
Marathon 156 | 9 | 63 | 
Marinette 50 | yah 16 
Marquette | 28 | eal 11 
Milwaukee 13 | 3 | 4 
Monroe 103 3 35 | 
| | 
Oconto 68 E | 13 | 
Oneida an 1 7 
Outagamie 87 | 9 29 | 
Ozaukee 39 | 11 15 
Pepin 26 4 | 6 
Pierce 76 15 | 22 
Polk 60 2 18 
Portage 79 12 22 
Price 3¢ 1 15 | 
Racine 46 6 16 | 
Richland 92 | 3 35 | 
tock 121 14 50 
Rusk 46 3 6 
St. Croix 86 7 22 
Sauk 115 (| 56 
Sawyer 23 _ | 6 | 
Shawano 81 5 10 
Sheboygan 74 3 | 30 
Taylor 55 4 5 
Trempealeau 78 7 17 
Vernon 137 5 | 61 
Vilas 7 1 2 
Walworth 77 21 24 
Washburn 31 1 5 
Washington 58 2 | 21 
Waukesha 71 10 | 21 
Waupaca 90 7 29 
Waushara 46 20 
Winnebago 74 9 5 
Wood 69 3 1S 
Totals 4637 403 1586 
Percentages 100. 00 8. 70 34. 20 


Table II summarizes by counties the legal 
qualifications of the teachers employed in the 


one-room schools. Manitowoc with 89.89 per 


cent, Dodge with 87 
81.08 


AO per cent, Sheboygan 
Walworth 80.50 


with per cent, with 


per cent, Winnebago with 77.03 per cent, Fond 
du Lac with 76.27 per cent and Columbia with 
75.00 per cent of their one-room teachers pos 
the 


sessing regular certification are counties 


that have been most successful in obtaining 
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Teachers with Standard Certificates 





Teachers With 
Special Permits 


Percent- 


1-Yr. Percent- 1-Year 
Li- Total age Reg- Per- age not 
cense ularly mit regularly 
| Licensed Licensed 
13 61 66. 30 33.70 
5 24 55. 81 19 45.19 
6 31 60.78 20 39. 22 
34 80 89.89 10 6 Fe 
26 98 62. 82 58 37.18 
6 24 48. 00 26 52. 00 
6 17 60.71 11 39.29 
0 7 53.85 6 46.15 
15 53 51. 46 50 48. 54 
20 5 50. 00 34 50. 00 
a 10 47.62 11 52.38 
12 0) 97. 47 37 42. 53 
; 29 74. 36 10 25.64 
6 16 61.54 10 38. 46 
13 50 69. 79 26 34.21 
12 32 53.33 28 416.67 
12 A6 58. 23 33 41.77 
} 19 55. 88 15 44.12 
8 30 65. 22 16 34.78 
26 64 69. 57 28 30. 43 
15 79 65. 29 42 34.71 
10 19 41.30 27 59. 70 
22 5] 59. 30 35 40.70 
30 93 80.87 22 19.13 
| 7 30. 43 16 69.57 
2 17 20.99 64 79.01 
27 60 81.08 14 18. 92 
15 24 43.64 31 56. 36 
11 35 44. 87 433 55.13 
36 102 74.45 35 25. 55 
2 5 71.43 2 28. 57 
17 62 8&0. 52 5 19.48 
6 19.35 25 80. 65 
15 38 65. 52 20 34.4% 
14 45 63.38 26 6. 62 
9 45 50. 00 15 50. 00 
7 27 58. 70 19 41.30 
13 57 77.03 17 22.97 
9 30 43.48 39 56. 52 

801 2790 1847 
iy Bt 60.17 60.17 39. 83 39. 83 


fully-qualified teachers for their one-teacher 
Douglas, Burnett, 
Clark, Shawano, Juneau, Iowa, Marinette, Jef 


schools. Forest, Florence 


ferson, Bayfield, Oconto and Monroe counties 
all have over fifty per cent of their one-room 
teachers teaching on special one-year permits. 
For the whole state there are nearly two permit 
teachers for every three regularly qualified 
teachers in our schools 


one-room 


(Turn to pa 306) 
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FAMED DEVRY 
MOVIE SCREENS 











DeVRY Port- 
able Projection 
Screen, showing 
Lockand Ad just- 
ment Features 














Now Available In All Models 
Get the most and best out of your teaching films and slides. 
Use genuine DeVRY glass-beaded Motion Picture Screens. 
Sizes from 30” x 40” to 52” x 72”——priced from $13.75 to 
$33.00. Screens to meet every projection need—ceiling, wall, 
wall-and-ceiling, and table models up to 20 ft. x 20 ft. Tell 
us your needs—that we may help you 


Rely on Us for 
PROJECTED TEACHING AIDS 
of all kinds 


DeVRY TRIPLE-PURPOSE SLIDEFILM PROJECTORS for 


x 2” paper or glass slides; single and double-frame 
slidefilm. Portable. ———— with carrying case and 300 
watt lamp (No. 7 seas : . .385.00 


l6mm. PROJEC rION LAMPS for all makes of 16mm. 
Sound-on-Film Projectors. Priced from $3.50 to $6.00. 
Plus excise tax 

DeVRY STEREOPTICONS show standard 3%” x 4” slides. 


Lamp capacity to 1,000 watts. Heat-absorption filter gives 


slides protection ‘ $52.50 to $65.00 
MICROPHONES: quality, crystal microphones for public 
address systems—indoors or outdoors (No. 3795)...$38.50 
TURNTABLES: electric, handles records up to 16 inches. 
Crystal pick-up. 3314, and 78 r.p.m. (No. 4802). .$69.50 


Write for Free CATALOG of Now Available 
fudio-Visual Teaching Aids Equipment 


PLACE DeVRY 
PROJECTOR 
ORDERS NOW! 
Ask us about the 
NEW DeVRY 
Triple-Value 16- 


a 
cae. Sound-on-Film Projectors that can 
>be used also as Public Address System. 


GALLAGHER FILM SERVICE 
BAY THEATER BLDG., GREEN BAY 
639 N. SEVENTH ST., MILWAUKEE 





> ,urnonizen DEVRY pistaisuror 


Only 5 Time Winner 
of Army-Navy “E” 
Award for Motion Pic 
ture Sound Equipment 
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TABLE II 
TABLE [I—Continued 

















| AOneRGon | on Leaving | Pe | Perce ntage 
County | Teachers | Te aching of Loss ‘ 
| | | 
Adams. -- | 39 6 | 15.38 
Ashland ne 18 | 4* | 22.22 
Barron re nitre 105 | 12 11.43 
Bayfield anise 12 6 50.00 
Brown 47 | 11* | 23.40 
Buffalo 64 10 15.63 | 
Burnett __ ] 40 | 6 15.00 | 
Calumet 31 | 11 35.48 
Chippewa 99 | 30 30.30 | 
Clark | 112 | 30 26.79 
Columbia | 80 | 15 18.75 
Crawford ; 65 | 8 12.31 
Dane I | 78 8 10.26 
Dane IT | 71 18 39.44 
Dodge | 127 | 29 22.83 
Door . | 34 | 1 2.94 
Douglas 16 12 75.00 
Dunn 96 32 33.33 \ 
Eau Claire 7 21 28.77 
Florence } 4 } 2 50.00 
Fond du Lae | 118 40 33.90 
Forest 5 2 40.00 
Grant | 150 | 15 10.00 
Green | 91 | 5 5.49 
Green Lake | 43 | 10* 
Iowa 106 | 25 
Tron | 3 | 1 33 . 3% 
Jackson | 60 12 20.00 
Jefferson | 81 14 17.28 
Juneau 48 11 22.92 
Kenosha 34 5 14.71 
Kewaunee | 46 (j 36.96 
La Crosse 48 12 25.00 
Lafayette 92 18 | 19.57 
Langlade 13 10 23 .26 
Lincoln | 51 10 19.61 
Manitowoe | 90 22 24.44 
Marathon 156 32 20.51 
Marinette 50 25 50.00 
Marquette | 28 10 35.71 
Milwaukee 13 | 4 30.77 
Monroe | 103 | 28 27.18 
Oconto 68 25 36.76 
Oneida 21 5* 23.81 
Outagamie | 87 | 16 | 18.39 
Ozaukee | 39 9* | 23.08 ' 
Pepin 26 8 | 30.77 | 
Pierce 76 12 | 15.79 7 
Polk 60 25 | 41.67 
Portage 79 15 | 18.99 
Price 34 12 | 35.29 
Racine 16 7 | 15.22 
Richland 92 30 | 32.61 
Rock 121 30 | 24.79 
Rusk 16 15 32.61 
St. Croix 86 25 | 29.07 
Sauk 115 20 } 17.39 
Sawyer 23 6* | 26.09 
Shawano 81 19* 23.46 
Sheboygan 74 26 35.14 
Taylor 55 15 27.27 
Trempealeau 78 30) | 38.46 
Vernon | 137 30 | 21.90 
Vilas 3 7 3 42.86 
Walworth 77 18* 23.38 
Washburn 31 | 8 | 25.81 
Washington 58 10 17.24 
Waukesha 71 11 15.49 
Waupaca 90 25 27.78 
Waushara 46 16 34.78 
Winnebago 74 15 | 20.27 
Wood 69 | 15 i a 
Totals 1637 | 2201 | 23.74 
The data for Table I were taken from the 
official records in the offices of the county super- 
(Turn to page 328) 
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Need Money For Taxes? 


Borrow From The ‘‘Teachers’ Bank’’ If You Need Money For: 


REAL ESTATE TAXES 
INCOME TAXES 
CURRENT EXPENSES 
OR FOR ANY OTHER PROVIDENT PURPOSE 


See Article Entitled ‘‘ ‘Buy Wise’---Save Money’’ on Page 296 
for further information about your Credit Union. 


Just Fill In and Mail the Loan Application Below for Quick Service 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








Application for a Loan 


INAING = oo Sone cocoa eee eee nee Member of WEA- 

| Married_________ Widow___-__--._._ Widower : Age 

Amount Desired $___---------_- _ For How Long__-__- Date of First 
Payment 25 -os.3.5 Purpose or Loan 


Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature ‘only; o on loans over $300, please “offer 
security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 
car, or endorsers, etc. 

If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 

LC SE 9 ee anne eee eee ee, wert a... Address 

RMN etn es AS dee tease Ree ___._._... Address___- 


My CO tt | a per rs for - : ena 
My total indebtedness is $__ = _ Nature of Indebtedne SS 
Do you own a car?. aie _ Make end Year_. ; . E incumbrance $ 


Who, if anyone, is dependent u upon you for ment . “ 
My teaching address is... 

My home address is______- a 

Name of my parents and their address = 


Years | in Present Position ee pe a a, Total E xperience 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19____, I am under contract to 
(Signed)__.______- _.__.__. Permanent in 
(Name i in F ull) 
Oe ei Se oh | Ce Oe Oy ae . 
ia <a ae ea a i as CPS oc: 


~ CREDIT COMMITTEE 
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N. E.G. Chat 


WINTER MEETING: Members of the American 
Association of School Administrators, a depart- 
ment of the NEA, will hold a regional meet- 
ing in Chicago, March 12-14. Wisconsin will 
be well represented. 





FOR WRITERS: Of course you have had ideas 
for an article for the WEA Journal or the NEA 

Journal, but did you ever write them? In the 

January NEA Journal (page 3) are splendid 
Rules for Writers.” 


BUFFALO: In 1946 the NEA convention will 
be streamlined as in 1943 and 1944 with only 
a delegate assembly and other necessary official 
meetings. However, every Wisconsin affiliate 
should plan for representation at Buffalo dur 
ing the first week in July. 


MORE AMMUNITION: In ‘Education as an In- 
vestment’’ Secretary Willard E. Givens presents 
in the January Journal a forceful argument that 
needs to be on the lips of educators every- 
where—even in Wisconsin. (Read also “A Tax 
Steal’”’ in the same issue.) 


PROGRESS: Steady progress is being made by 
the NEA on one of the large projects of its 
growing field of influence and service. Another 
generation should reap large benefits from the 
investment of federal aid in education. 


NEW FEATURES: Regular features of the en- 
larged NEA Journal are the Idea Magazine, 
Teachers’ Question Box, and Our Readers 
Write. Brief and interesting, their paragraphs 
afford constructive help for busy classroom 
teachers. 


FEBRUARY JOURNAL: After you read the fea- 
ture article on schoolboards, you may want to 
have your schoolboard members read it. Re 
prints may be secured from the NEA office. 
... The article by Senator J. W. Fulbright on 





Recreational Directors Wanted 

Delavan Lake Club Day Camp for eight 
weeks next summer. Fine salary and lodg- 
ing. Write Mrs. David Franklin, 312 Racine 
Street, Delavan, Wisconsin. 








@ WITH. . 6. R. RANKIN 


Boys’ Tech. H. S., Milwaukee 


Your NEA Director 


law as the basis of world peace will have wide 
discussion. . . . Dr. William S. Gray’s article 
on reading continues a helpful series. 


YOU CAN HELP NOW: Despite a national in- 
crease in NEA membership, Wisconsin mem- 
bership was lagging as of December 31. Your 
membership is needed now to put Wisconsin 
ahead. 


TWO FOR YOU, TWO FOR OTHERS: By joining 
the NEA now you help yourself 

1. You become identified with the organized pro- 
fession at the national level. 

PPh You receive the NEA Journal for ali of 1946 

By joining the NEA now you help others 


1. You boost Wisconsin enrollment in the NEA. 
2. You increase the influence of the NEA by mak- 
ing it stronger. 


MORE 100%ERS: Enrollment reports up to Jan- 
uary 2 include the following: 


Cities: Appleton, Eau Claire, Fond du Lac, 
Wausau 


Schools: Appleton—Columbus, Edison, High : 


School, McKinley Grade, McKinley Junior High, 
Washington, Wilson Junior High; Eau Claire—Deaf 
School, Development, Eighth Ward, Fourth Ward, 
Junior High, Ninth Ward, A-Typical, Second Ward, 
Senior High, Seventh Ward, Tenth Ward, Third 
Ward, Vocational; Fond du Lac—Bragg, Cleveland, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln, McKinley, Roosevelt 
Junior High, Senior High, Wilson; Melrose—Mel- 
rose Union Free High; Shell Lake—Shell Lake High; 
Wausau—Central, Franklin, Grant, Irving, G. D. 
Jones, Junior High, Lincoln, Longfellow, John 
Marshall, Schofield. Senior High, Washington. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Application for Membership 

Name ----- ae ae 


Address for 
The NEA Journal ere SON, ee 
City State 
This application may be used by either 
new or former members. Enclose dues, $3 
(Wisconsin Journal of Education) 
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7 MESSAGES NN, . 
Yi TO AMERICAN N) 
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\V SCHOOL TEACHERS y 
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‘To Declare Independence is Not Enough 


tit 
yt sudden! 


se MEN WHO SIGNED the 1mmortal ‘‘Declaration”’ in 1776 did n« 


arrive at the conclusions there set forth as a foreword to the free way of life 
For years they had been reading and thinl Ing about human needs and Wants and 
the ideals of independence proclaimed at Philadelphia were the blended 
product of their best mental efforts 
In their day we had no tree education system Opening W ice the doors to 
ento 


useful know ledge and moral guidanc e. Now, inevers part of our land, ¢ 


1 
the remotest hamlet , every American child Is given an equal chance to learn; to 


{ women pdDase 


become acquainted with the material facts on which men anc 
their individual and group actions, and to cultivate habits of sound 


thought 
“One of the chief responsibilities of our public schools,”’ says Burgin | 
Dossett, State Commissioner of Education in Tennessee, ‘‘1s to train the youth 
of America in independence of thinking, so that they will be able, both now 
and in later years, to sieve out the false from the true facts in all of their social 
moral and spiritual relationships. When our boys and girls are so trained, and 
when they have accepted their personal responsibilities of citize nsap, tae) 
will be better prepared to render service and to provide leadership in the 


maintenance of peace and security for America and the world 


“Those courses of study which will provide the type of training and in 
struction to prepare the youth of America to think independently, and to 
assume the responsibilities of citizenship, should be included in the curric 


ulum of every school throughout the land. 


‘‘As an auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in the building of bedrock 
Americanism, the value of The Reader's Digest is very high. It serves as an 
excellent guide in leading young minds to understand and appreciate the 


principles, the benehts, and the responsibilities of our form of democracy.” 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





Child Welfare 


Mrs. William A. Hastings 
President, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


Madison, Wisconsin 


( \UR area of work, as defined in the Objects, 

is child welfare, but we are having to en- 
large our understanding of the term. We are 
entering the postwar world we have talked 
about so long. Many materials and much equip- 
ment go into any building, and the same holds 
true for building a better national life. We 
must hold fast to all we have been doing to 
improve our home life, our schools, and our 
communities, but we must also be concerned 
about 

1. Whether or not there are homes for people 
to live in. 

What about the housing situation in you 
community? 

2. Whether or not health services are available 

Will the next generation grow up strong 
and healthy? Will remedial defects be cared 
for in youth? Will babies be born under 
good conditions? Will their mothers receive 
needed care? These are national as well as 
community problems. 

3. Whether all states are financially able to give 
their children the minimum essential educa- 
tion to live in today’s world. 

This too ts a national as well as a local 
problem. 

1. Whether every child is given the moral 
foundations on which to build a good life 
1s a citizen of the home, the community, and 
the nation. 

Let us be more concerned about the de 
velopment of character and about eliminat 
ing destructive influences from our com- 
munities. 


Our theme of the year is “Together We 
Build.’ If we can do some much needed build- 
ing in our own bit of America, in the nation, 
and in the world—-now and in the immediate 
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years ahead—we shall have laid strong founda- 
tions for the sort of world we have hoped for 
when war ceased. It will not just happen! We 
must work for it even harder than we worked 
to win the war. This is the challenge of 1946. 

“Upon the successful operation of this ma- 
chinery depends the future of all children 
everywhere. If it is made to work, we can hope 
for a world at peace and an opportunity for 
our children to live a life of their own choos- 
ing. If it fails, we shall have to expect one war 
after another, each more horrible than the 
last. 

“Public opinion,”” Mrs. Hastings concludes, 
“will make the final decision regarding the suc 
cess or failure of the UNO.” 

Mrs. Hastings served as a consultant to 
the United States Department of State during 
the San Francisco Conference at which the 
United Nations Organization was formed. 


* 


os . ’ 
Miss Swanson Organizes PTA’s 
Miss Ollie Swanson, former acting county 

superintendent of schools, Monroe county, was 
recently appointed as the County Chairman ot 
the Monroe Council of Parents and Teachers. 
Last fall she was the organizer of the Lower 
Brush Creek PTA at Ontario. This year she 
has made by far the greatest contribution in 
organizing new units of any one in the state. 
The following units have been started through 
her untiring efforts. 

Holmen Union Free High PTA—Holmen 

Coles Valley PTA—Norwalk 

Congar School PTA—Norwalk 

Oil City PTA—Norwalk 

Spring Valley PTA—Norwalk 

Daneville PTA—Sparta rural 

Sand Creek PTA—Sparta rural 

Valley Junction PTA—Tomah rural 

Warrens State Graded PTA—Warrens 





This makes a total of ten new units in less 
than a year. From press releases we are aware 
of other units about ready to become members 

Miss Swanson presented her practical ideas 
and effective methods to the listeners of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
WHA radio program on Feb. 1, when she 
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spoke on “Values of Organizations in Rural 
Communities.” 

Miss Swanson’s county record has placed 
District No. 9 in the lead for newly-formed 
units in the 1945-46 PTA year. 


Curb Inflation 

Curbing inflation is one of the important 
contributions that can be made to the welfare 
of returning servicemen, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers says in its monthly 
Bulletin. 

Reminding its readers that the Congress sup 
ported price control consistently through the 
war years the article warns that there must 
be no relaxation of price controls during the 
postwar period. 

“Now we must be even more diligent,’’ states 
the Bulletin, “in winning the fight against in- 
Hation in order not to ‘buy another depression. 

“Three and a half million PTA members 
can exert a real influence in shaping the na- 
tion’s thinking on this subject,’ the Balletin 
declares. “Curbing inflation is one important 
contribution we can make to our returning 
servicemen, who should not come back to a 
country just starting another cycle of inflation 
and depression. 

“These men,” continues the article, “have 
seen what inflation has done in other countries 

$7 for a pound of grapes in England, $50 
for a pack of cigarettes in Africa, $200 for a 
fountain pen in France! 

‘A serviceman writes, 
saved all his wages for two whole months, 
he'd have almost enough to buy a cheap alarm 
clock.’ Such dire results can yet happen here 
unless we are vigilant in our stand. 

“Every local unit should take inventory of 
what has been done in its community and see 


‘If- a Chinese coolie 


what further support can be given to OPA 
price regulations,” concludes the statement. 


UNO Depends on Public Opinion 


The London meeting of the General Assem 
bly of the United Nations Organization is the 
most important event of this generation, says 
Mrs. William A. Hastings, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

‘A year ago,” she writes in the January issue 
of the National Congress Bulletin, 
working to create public understanding about 


president. of the 


“we were 


the need for such an organization; now we 


have the machinery. 
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Udds PRESENTS 





a full-length comedy in 


16MM KODACHROME 


DREW KENNEDY  \\ 
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Made for Schools and Churches 














Planet Pictures of I!linois 
6600 Lehigh Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Wisconsin Distributor 
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Develop 
Natural Talents 


Use Finger Paints 
In All Grades 


Don’t allow the natural talents of 
your pupils to be obscured by their 
slowness to master the technique of 
brush, pencil or crayon. Allow them 
free, spontaneous creative expres- 





sion—with Milton Bradley Finger » 
Paints. 

Adapted to all grades and all degrees Sree 
of skill, these paints can be swirled and “a 
blended into attractive designs by the ae 
smallest child—yet there is almost no asian 


limit to the refined techniques which Sater 


may be taught more adyanced pupils. 5 abe 
No Messy Mixing men 


Milton Bradley Finger Paints are lab- oo 


oratory mixed to the right creamy con- He 

sistency, come in six colors which the Ex oat 
pupil can blend into any desired shade. ea 
They are absolutely harmless and can e 


easily be washed from hands and 
clothing. 


Milton Bradley Company 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
811;South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ilinois 


See What foe, Got “h. 
by thie Ua 


when You Are Under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella! 








* ) 7 \ Tey | 
“ What a pleasant experience 


it is to open your mail and find 
a check—even when you are 
well. But just imagine how you 
would feel if after days or 
weeks of illness, accident or 
quarantine a friendly Air-Mail 
letter came to you with a check 
enclosed. Surely such a letter 
would help speed your recovery. 
Thousands of teachers have 
known what it means to be un- 
der the T.C.U. Umbrella. They 
will tell you these things about 
T.C.U.— 
@ The cost of 10-Way Protection is very low— 
less than a nickel a day. 
e@ T.C.U. settlements are surprisingly prompt— 
all checks are sent by Air Mail. 
@ A T.C.U. Policy says what it means and means 
what it says. 
@ T.C.U. never has, never will, and never can ask 
you to pay an extra assessment. 


Why not get all the facts about T.C.U. friendly ‘10-Way 
Protection” today? Write today. No agent will call. 





TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
5256 T.C.U. Building Lincoln 8, Nebraska 
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TYPEWRITING 
(Continued from page 303) 

the finished sheet. Some desire a fresh sheet 
of paper after every mistake. Some turn theirs 
over and begin afresh. Others disregard their 
mistakes and go right on filling the paper with 
the entire keyboard. What a joy to be able to 
write numbers correctly! No more wondering 
which way a 3 turns, a 5, a 7 . to be able 
to write them almost as far as one can count! 

But the time comes for correct fingering, 
not forced, but explained and encouraged. A 
keyboard chart is hung on the wall and each 
child is given a small individual copy to take 
home. Many are interested enough to desire 
the right way of typing and persevere in its 
use. They notice the line through the chart 
and on asking find that it is like a “fence 
dividing the keys for each hand, and they dis- 
cover that thumbs are to be used only for the 
space bar. 


Handwriting Not Neglected 


Adults need not worry that handwriting will 
be neglected because of the use of typewriters. 
Through their use children become more con- 
scious of the beginnings and endings of sen- 
tences and the rules for capitalization. Un-. 
consciously children absorb grammar in an in- 
teresting way at an early age. They discover 
that numbers put directly below each other 
are easier to add. 

They will have an appreciation and under- 
standing of this machine as girls have whos« 
mothers allow them the use of sewing ma- 
chines. It can work for them! This is a ma- 
chine age and typewriters should be a part of 
it with children in the lower grades. A room 
ought to be fully equipped and a_ teacher 
provided with typewriting as a regular part 
of the curriculum. 

The attached letter came this fall from a 
Second Grader of last year who had had the 
work with typewriting then and who moved 
with her family to California after her father’s 
return from war service. It speaks for itself. 


‘Nov. 25, 1945 

Dear Mr. Thorn I found some Petrefied wood 
and Piecesof quartz I have a Persimmon shaped 
like a Teapot. We went wadingin TheOcean To 
dayssay hello To all my techers. I missyyou very 
much. We have nightingales and different Birds 
here. They have a nest in our tree How is thethird 
grade,? I am glad to hear about the aggs in second 


grade Love Patty Ruth Barr’ 
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Gducational Spotlight 





LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





COMING EVENTS 


Mar. 12—-14—AASA, Chicago. 

Mar. 15—16—Wisconsin Association of Secondary 
Principals, Madison. 

Apr. 12—Northwestern WEA, Fond du Lac. 

Apr. 26-27—Wisconsin School Boards Association, 
Milwaukee. 

Apr. 26-27—Wisconsin Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Milwaukee. 

June 30-July 7—NEA, Buffalo. 

Nov. 7-9—WEA, Milwaukee. 


WEA Exec. Com. Plans Big Convention: 
Anticipating a large attendance at the 1946 annual 
onvention, the Executive Committee decided to con 
duct simultaneous general programs on Thursday 
ind Friday forenoons at the Milwaukee Auditorium 
ind Vocational School Auditorium in order to ac 
commodate the crowd. 


Schoolmasters Hear O.H.P.: The Secretary 
had the pleasure of speaking to Schoolmasters Clubs 
of Racine, Platteville, and Waukesha county in 
January. These occasions are always very stimulating 
to us and we learn much from the discussions which 
tollow. 


State Colleges in Centennial Year: Beloit 
ind Carroll colleges conducted elaborate celebration 
ceremonies in February. Both of these colleges were 


founded in 1846 and have made outstanding cultural 


and educational contributions to the state 


Kansas Reprints Recruitment Report: Th« 
editor of the Kansas Teacher thought so highly of 
our October article on Recruitment of Teachers which 
was prepared by a sub-committee of the Council 
on Education that he reprinted it in full in the 
December issue of the Kansas Teaches 


Welfare Council Makes Recommendations: 
The Wisconsin Welfare Council includes some edu 
cational recommendations in its action program Onc 
compulsory attendance law to 
remove the discrepancy as between rural and city 
children. The others hold for technical 
and work-school training for the non-college group 
effective parent-teacher committees in all school sys 
tems, county child guidance clinics, and education for 
and family 


is a revision in the 


high schools 


marriage living in the schools 


Doudna to Address AASA: Edgar G 
has been invited to address the Kansas City 
AASA Conference on February 22 


Doudna 
regional 


News Items from Superior STC: Dr. Jin 
Dan Hill, president of State Teachers college, is the 
author of the column, “Let's Look at the 
which appears in the Superior Evening Telegram 
A meeting of the Northwest Wisconsin Association 
of Teachers of English met at Superior STC on Janu 
ary 19 to discuss the standards for the evaluation of 
written compositions in the ninth gradc 
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Buying at the Store 


or any other arithmetic text or workbook. 


328 So. Jefferson St. 








LEARNING ARITHMETIC 





LEARNING ARITHMETIC by Lennes, Rogers, and Traver contains many examples 
like the one above to make arithmetic meaningful for boys and girls through natural 
problem situations. As a result, LEARNING ARITHMETIC is fast becoming the most 
popular arithmetic textbook series in America. 
For Grades One and Two 
Arithmetic Readiness, Parts I and II, is designed to precede LEARNING ARITHMETIC 


Write for further information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Grade 3, Page 36 


Chicago 6, Ill. 


—— — 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will 
find interesting and helpful 


Now — Global Maps 


You are right —equipped only with conven- 
tional flat maps it’s some problem to give 
pupils a clear concept of a global world. 
But one of our oldest, most reliable map 
firms is now publishing a series of authentic 
global wall maps for schools. 
hese maps, in black and white and large 

scale perspec tive, are readable at ordinary 


} 


classroom distances. [his series gives you 


1. Only map data easily grasped by beginners. 

2 Six vloba MLps aqivicding carth urface, 

. & Miauy yvinbol chart. 

4. I pula area Mhtp. 

5. Four-page leatlet suggesting aids tor introducing 


DUSIC vlobal concepts, 


For further information, ¢/ 7” /erested, just 
Educational Department, Rand Me Na 
550 90. Clark Street, Chicago 5, Lin 
It is the desire of the makers of //o/e/ev's 
Spearmint Gum that the above be helprul to 
you just as chewing gum helps millions of 
people daily. A benefit that might especially 
appeal to you as a teacher is that chewing 
seems to aid concentration and to keep the 
mind awake...a welcome aid after a hard 
day at school when you are home and want 


to read, mark papers, etc. aa 
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Brasure of Hartford Retires: Prin. R. E. 
Brasure of Hartford presented his resignation to the 
school board on January 22. Mr. Brasure has devoted 
39 years to teaching which he thinks to be “a long 
time’ and looks forward to retirement. He spent 
many years of this period as headmaster in Hart- 
ford. Another sturdy and reliable schoolman is leav- 
ing the ranks. The Journal extends its best wishes. 


Bruce Elected to WIAA Board: Supt. W. R. 
Bruce of Sparta has been appointed to the vacancy 
on the WIAA Board due to the retirement of D. M. 
Morgan of Mineral Point from school work. 


WEA Offcers Are Kiwanis’ Leaders: When 
Wisconsin—Upper Michigan Kiwanis held its annual 
meeting in January the officers were installed by 
Harrison U. Wood, international trustee and district 
counselor. Paul Vincent, another WEA officer, is one 
of Kiwanis’ district governors. 


Sievert Joins Northwestern Staff: T. W. 
Sievert, who has been head of the commercial de- 
partment of the Oshkosh High school for 23 years, 
resigned on January 17 to assume a teaching posi- 
tion at Northwestern college, Watertown, Wis. In 
addition to his teaching Mr. Sievert has been tennis 
coach for 20 years. 


Wiley Returns to Scribner’s: Arnold R. 
Wiley, who represented Charles Scribner's Sons pub- 
lishers in Wisconsin prior to joining the navy in 
September 1943, was released from service January 3 
and is now calling on the schools of the state. Mr. 
Wiley, a lieutenant in charge of a gun crew on board 
a merchant vessel, saw service in the Mediterranean, 
Atlantic, and Pacific theaters of operation. 


Alexander Becomes Edgerton Principal: 
Capt. Robert B. Alexander, New Lisbon, has been 
appointed to the junior high school principalship 
at Edgerton to succeed William C. Goebel who re- 
signed to enter the insurance business at Madison. 
Mr. Alexander, a graduate of La Crosse STC, has 
spent four years in the army air corps as an in- 
structor in navigation and radar and as a bombardier 
in combat service. He assumed his new duties on 
January 


Chilton Plans “Town Meeting” Programs: 
To provide for an adult educational program at Chil- 
ton high school, F. F. Schlosser, superintendent of 
schools, has planned for a series of sessions to be 
held on Thursday evenings at the time of the Amer- 
ican Town Meeting of the Air. After listening to 
the outstanding leaders on the radio, the members of 
the group will then have the opportunity to discuss 
and air their own views on the subject under con 
sideration. 


Hatley Considers Free Union High School: 
Members of the recently formed Hatley pee. 
teacher association at their meeting on Dec. 5 dis- 
cussed at length the possibilities of establishing a 
free union high school in that section of Marathon 
county. In an address by W. E. Moore, county super- 
intendent of schools, schools of today were contrasted 
with schools of the past. All angles of the problem 
of establishing a new high school were discussed 
luring the evening 


Starry Becomes Acting Supt. in Polk: A\l- 
vina §S. Starry, supervising teacher, has been ap- 
pointed acting superintendent of schools by State 
Superintendent John Callahan. Miss Starry succeeds 
Kenneth Outcelt who resigned on December 1. 
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Goodrich Re-elected at Milwaukee: Lowell 
P. Goodrich, superintendent of schools in Milwau- 
kee, has been re-elected for a three-year term. Mr. 
Goodrich assumed his superintendency three years 
ago, succeeding Milton Potter. 


Wittich Teaches Evaluation of Films: ‘The 
Motion Picture in Education’ is the name of a six- 
lecture course now being offered in the Madison 
Vocational and Adult Education School by Dr. 
Walter A. Wittich, director of the U. of W. Bureau 
of Visual Instruction. The purpose of the course is 
to give parents and teachers an acquaintance with 
the visual education work of schools and with 
methods of evaluating both educational and enter- 
tainment films. 


Platteville High Has Honor Roll: Platteville 
High school has an honor roll of students and grad 
uates who served in the war which strikes us as 
very appropriate. Besides the listing of all who were 
in the service there is mounted a large individual 
picture of those who made the supreme sacrifice 


Milwaukee Board Honors Potter: The Mil- 
waukee Board of Education has set aside $30,000 for 
the purpose of purchasing land to establish a Milton 
C. Potter Memorial Forest in honor of Mr. Potter 
who retired on July 1, 1943, after 29 years as head 
of the Milwaukee Public schools. It will be planted 
with all species of trees that thrive in this climate 
and the forest will prove of immeasurable value to 
school children studying botany and kindred subjects 


Oshkosh Welcomes Tipler: More than 300 
people were present at a banquet of the Oshkosh 
Education association the evening of January 15 to 
welcome Perry A. Tipler who succeeded C. C. Bishop 
as superintendent of schools on January 1. Spokes 
men for the board of education, the board of voca- 
tional and adult education, city officials, and teachers 
college pledged their cooperation with Mr. Tipler 
who in turn promised to do his best for the boys 
and girls of Oshkosh. Alma Therese Link, president 
of the association, urged members of the boards of 
education and teachers that the welfare of the child 
is the first consideration of the ,schools. 


Watertown Teachers Hear Krug: The eve- 
ning of January 23 the Watertown Teachers associa 
tion heard Dr. Edward Krug, curriculum coordinator 
the Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Planning 
Program, on curriculum revision. In view of the 
fact that laymen have been urged to participate in 
the study under way in Wisconsin, the association 
invited members of the boards of education and rep 
resentatives of civic organizations as guests of the 
association 


Gunderson Heads Trempealeau Teachers: 
Robert Gunderson, principal of the Eleva High 
school, was elected president of the Trempealeau 
County Teachers association at a meeting in Inde 
pendence, December 1. B. A. Kloster of Osseo was 
elected vice president, and Irene. Anderson of 
Pidgeon Falls State Graded school, secretary-treasuret 


TRAVELS 


MEXICO * GUATEMALA «+ SO. AMERICA 4 
Alaska * Hawaii * Europe * The West | 
4 
4 
4 
7 





Adventure trips, study trips, vagabond trips for 
students and teachers. 46 day tours from $335. 
Write for our 40 page illustrated tour book. 

SITA Society for International Travel 
111 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Now—an innovation in the field of visual 


instruction—a_ teacher-training film that 
shows how to obtain the most effective re- 


sulis from the use of classroom films. 


“Using the Classroom Film’’—a_produc- 
tion of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films—cov- 
ers steps in film utilization—preparation of 
the class, showing of the film, class discus- 
sion, and analysis of final results. The same 
techniques were used in the production of 
this film as are used in making all Encyclo- 


paedia Britannica Classroom Films. 


Many schools will wish to include “Using 
the Classroom Film” in their own film libra- 
ries. Drop a card to us today. We will be 
glad to call and arrange a showing to 


teachers at your convenience. 


KIRBY P. AMBLER 
160 North La Salle Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Telephone: State 7045 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO, located in the foothills 
of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, 
in sight of perpetual snow, has a su- 
perior environment for summer study, 
with unsurpassed climate and recrea- 
tional advantages. Organized hikes, 
week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, and mountain climbing. 


Cwo Five-Week Cerms... 
June 17 to July 19 —July 22 to Aug. 23 


(Rooms will be more available for the second term 
very few houses and apartments available either term.) 
Graduate and undergraduate courses 
in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Engineering, English and 
Speech, Geography and Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Library Science, Law, Mathe- 
matics, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Phys- 
ical Education, Physics, Political Sci- 
ence, Psychology, and Sociology. 
Special features include: Field courses 
in Biology and Geology at Science 
Lodge, the Mountain Laboratory; 
Conferences, Workshops, Plays, Or- 
gan Recitals, and Concerts. 


UNIVERSITY 
of 
COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 


Dean of Summer Quarter Dept. R 
Please send complete information and bulletins checked. 


Summer Quarter Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology 


Name 
St. and Ne 


City and State 


Early Application for Admission is Advised 
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Mitchell Addresses Washington Co. Teach- 
ers: Washington County teachers met in West Bend 
on January 11 for their annual mid-winter Workshop 
session. M. T. Buckley, county superintendent of 
schools, planned the morning and afternoon meetings 
which included Rexford S. Mitchell, president of 
La Crosse STC on the subject: “Our Collective Task’. 
Other speakers were Joyce Pritchard of Row, Peter- 
son and Co. on reading, and T. R. Uthus, superin- 
tendent of Wisconsin School for Boys at Waukesha 
on ‘Children in Institutions’. 


Platteville STC Notes: Harry A. Pederson, 2 
graduate of the University of Minnesota, has ac- 
cepted the position as teacher of industrial arts. For 
the past three and one-half years he served as super- 
visor and trainer of teachers at Fort Knox, Ky. 
Robert Keith Woods has begun his duties as junior 
high mathematics and science teacher in the Train- 
ing school. Mr. Woods, a graduate of the University 
of Iowa and recently discharged from the navy, has 
been principal of the state graded school at Valley 
and at Yarmouth, Iowa. Ray A. Murray, who 
left the Pioneer college faculty in 1942 to join the 
armed forces, has returned to his former position 
as teacher of agriculture and economics. . . . For the 
third year the College is offering to high schools of 
southwest Wisconsin the use of its up-to-date occu- 
pational folders. The folders assembled by H. C. 
Wilkerson and his education classes, provide infor- 
mation on 125 different occupations. Eleven schools 
have used or will use the service during the year 
A number of other high schools that applied had to 
be refused because the schedule was already filled 
This service will be followed up in the spring by a 
vocational guidance conference to be held at the 
College tor high school students. In addition 
to the 35 trailer homes which have already been set 
up, 15 more trailers and one utility unit have been 
contracted for to take care of the increasing demand 
for housing for married veterans attending the two 
Platteville schools 


Dr. Birge Celebrates 70 Years Service to 
U. of W.: Dr. Edward A. Birge, president emeritus 
of the University of Wisconsin, who was 94 years 
old last September, celebrated his 70 years of service 
to the state of Wisconsin and its University on Janu- 
ary 5. It was on January 5, 1875, that Dr. Birge 
joined the faculty as an instructor in natural history. 
Now at 94 years of age he is considered the ‘‘grand 
old man’ of Wisconsin’s and America’s scientists, 
scholars, and educators. Even though he technically 
retired 21 years ago he still spends part of each day 
at work in his office in the Biology building on the 
University camvus. At present he is working on a 
volume on the physical, chemical, and biological 
conditions of Wisconsin's lake waters, a field in 
which he has specialized since retiring as president 
of the University in 1925. 


Historical Events Are Always News: Last 
summer at the bookmen’s annual steak dinner at the 
home of H. A. Whipple in Waterloo, dean of the 
bookmen of the state and a Houghton Mifflin repre- 
sentative, honorary degrees were bestowed by the 
Institutio Boswellianna upon John Callahan, state 
superintendent of schools, Mr. Whipple, and George 
H. Huebsch of the Macmillan company. Mr. Callahan 
and Mr. Whipple received the degree of ‘Doctor of 
Worldly Wisdom’. The Journal is not sure of the 
degree granted to Mr. Huebsch. Perhaps when you 
see him you should inquire. The Boswell Institute 
of Chicago is a club of successful men patterned 
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after the eighteenth century club in London who like 
literature and laughter. 


C. C. Bishop Honored at Reception: On 
December 12 the Oshkosh Education association held 
a reception in honor of Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Bishop 
at the Century Club. Mr. Bishop retired as super- 
intendent of schools on January 1 after 24 years as 
superintendent in Oshkosh and 40 years in the teach- 
ing profession. At present Mr. and Mrs. Bishop are 
in the Ozarks. Later they plan to live in Tuscon, 
Arizona, for a time and then go to California. The 
Journal extends its best wishes for many pleasant 
vears ahead. 


WEA HONOR ROLL 
100%,.ERS THROUGH JANUARY 29 


Amberg, Calumet Co., Coleman, Crivitz, Dunn Co., 
Glenwood City, Goodman, Green Lake Co., Rhine- 
lander, and Wausaukee. 


NECROLOGY 


James M. Tice, 76, for 20 years until 1939 a pro- 
fessor at the Whitewater STC, died in Milwaukee, 
December 22, after a long illness. Before going to 
Whitewater he had been superintendent and princi 
pal of schools in Michigan and was later a salesman 
of Welch Co., school supplies. While at Whitewater 
Mr. Tice taught penmanship, commercial law, and 
co-operative marketing. He was a graduate of the 
Ferris Institute of Big Rapids, Michigan, and _ latet 
did graduate work at the University of Michigan 


Mrs. Marshall Hugdahl, 27, died at a hospital in 
St. Paul on January 3, following a week's illness 
At the time of her death she was a teacher in the 
Prescott High school. 


Pauline Hanson, 83, country school teacher for 
almost 40 years, passed away at her home near Mon 
roe after a long illness. After graduation from the 
Illinois State Teachers college at Dixon she taught 
in the rural schools of Grant and Lafayette counties 


and in North Dakota. 


Leta Mae Lanphere, 53, died at Milton on Decen 
ber 10. For 30 vears she had been a teacher of the 
‘rst grade 


John Klingman, 67, an cducator in Wisconsin tor 
the past 40 vears, died at Menomonie, January 19 
In 1903 he was graduated from Dunn county normal 
school and later from the River Falls STC. Besides 
teaching in the rural schools, and the high schools 
at Elk Mound, Fairchild, Shell Lake, and Kiel, he 
was superintendent of schools of Dunn county for 
several terms 


Bernard F. Oltman, 86, former superintendent of 
La Crosse county schools, died at his home on Janu 
ary 20 after a lingering illness. Mr. Oltman, a native 
of Germany, came to the United States and received 
his education at River Falls Normal. After teaching 
at Diamond Bluff, Maiden Rock, Prescott, and Med 
ford, he attended the University of Minnesota in 
1895. From 1896 to 1903 he was superintendent 
of schools at Onalaska. He was appointed county 
superintendent of La Crosse county, a position whicl 
he held for 16 vears. Later he became principal ot 
the Buffalo county normal which was tollowed by 
period of high school teaching at West Salem. In 
1923 he became cducational diregmr of the Grea 


‘ 
Bav Reformatory. a position he held for cig cars 
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in National Rehabilitation 


... do you know why 


ICK CREAM 


is important ? 





For Servicemen ... for War-Weary Civilians 
..» for Growing Children ... Ice Cream pro- 
vides milk nutrients in a form which is both 
healthful and universally popular. 

As most teachers are aware, the nutrients 
of Ice Cream are the finest in Nature’s menus, 
the same ones as are found in milk: calcium, 
complete proteins, riboflavin, vitamin A. 

In these days when millions of servicemen 
and war-weary civilians are in need of reha- 
bilitation, and when correct nutrition is vital 
to America’s children, we can be especially 
thankful for Ice Cream because 


(1) it helps to promote good nutrition 
(2) it tends to improve morale. 





itt “Ice Cream—Let's Find Out About 
i. It”— together with a teacher s suy 
a % plement, a helpful teaching « 


a ... sent FREE on request. Write 


a 
for a copy to: National Dairy 
Council, Dept. WJE-246, 111 North _ nn 
Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois ee 
in educational organization promotir 
itional health through better und 
dairy toods and their us 





ICE CREAM 


IS A NUTRITIOUS FOOD 
(and Morale-Building) 
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Chips off the Funny Bone 





LAUGH AND THY WORLD LAUGHS With you 





Prepared 
The book salesman knocked at the door of Mr. 


Jones’ house. 
Nothing today,” said Mrs. Jones, firmly. 
But, madam,”’ he insisted, ‘I have something here 


that is bound to interest you. ‘The Husband’s 
Friend, or Five Hundred Reasons for Staying Out 
Late 


What makes you think that book would interest 
me?" asked Mrs. Jones, angrily. 

Well, said the salesman, a sold a Copy to your 
husband on his way to the station this morning.” 


Power of Suggestion 


Two lady school teachers, spending their sabbatical 
year exploring western Canada, stopped at a small 
old-fashioned hotel. One of the pair could not rest 
until she had made a tour of the corridors to hunt 
out exits in case of fire 

Unfortunately, the first door she opened turned 
out to be the public bath, occupied at the moment 
by an elderly gentleman taking a shower. 

‘Oh, excuse me,’ stammered the lady. ‘I’m look- 
ing for the fire escape And she backed out 
hurriedly. 

To her dismay, she hadn't progressed far along the 
corridor when she heard a shout. There was the old 
gentleman, garbed only in a towel, running madly 
ifter her with the frantic cry: “Where is the fire?” 


Sole Truth 
CO. (inspecting quarters): “Could you explain 
how all those empty bottles came into your tent? 
Pvt.: “I don’t know, sir. I never brought any 


empty bottles to my tent yet.” 














GINGER! |\———— 
i 

















Now I know how Atlas must 
have felt. 
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Hard to Answer 


Mrs. Jones: “Young man, how do you sell your 


limburger cheese ?’ 
Clerk: “Madam, I sometimes wonder about that 
myself!’ 


Editors at Work 


Editor: “I wish we had an X-ray in this office.”’ 

Contributor: “What for? 

Editor: “So I could see through some of the jokes 
you contributors send in.” 


Beg Pardon, Sir! 


“What happened after you were thrown out by the 
side exit on your face?” “I told the usher I be 
longed to a very prominent family.” “So what?” “He 
begged my pardon, asked me in again and threw m« 
out the front door.” 


Hold It! 


Mother (in train): “Tommy, if you are not a 
good boy I shall smack you.” 

Tommy: “You slap me, and I'll tell the conductor 
my real age.” 


Public Interference 


Judge: “Can't this case be settled out of court?” 
Pat: ‘That is what we wuz tryin’ to do, yer honor, 
when the police interfered.” 


Fair Enough 


Jones: “Why did your uncle kick about the story 
in the paper that he was retiring from politics?” 

Smith: “The editor put it under the heading 
‘Public Improvements.’ ” 


‘Rithmetic Bugs 

Major: “What are you scratching your head for, 
Rastus ?”’ 

Rastus: “I got ‘rithmetic bugs in mah haid, sah.’ 

Major: “What are arithmetic bugs?” 

Rastus: ‘“Dey’s cooties.” 

Major: “But why do you call them arithmetic 
bugs ?’ 

Rastus: ‘'’Cause dey add to my misery, dey sub- 
tract from my pleasure, dey divide my attention and 
dey multiplies like de dickens.” 


Propaganda 

Dad: “Here's a note from your teacher!” 

Johnny: “But you know how much to believe 
enemy communiques.’ 


Invitation or Inquiry 

A candidate for sheriff called on a minister to ask 
for his vote at the coming election. 

‘Before I decide to give you my support,” said 
the minister, “I would like to ask you a question.’ 

“Shoot,” said the candidate. 

“Do you ever partake of intoxicating beverages?” 
inquired the clergyman. 

“Before I reply, I would like to propound a single 
question,’ said the would-be sheriff, cautiously. ‘'Is 
this an inquiry or an invitation?” 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 
(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) ‘‘Exercise is Vital’’ chart plus] levels 


including check sheets). school groups. 








DENTAL HEALTH 


For both Elementary and Secondary 
5-Way Plan for Elementary 
“Am | Physically Fit?’’ student folders | classes and special material for high 





f 


PERSONAL GROOMING 
For High Schoo! and College.) NEW 
Grooming-for-School charts in color 
NEW Teacher’s Manual; student leaf 
lets. Also Hand Care Programs 





Yours...Free! These Teaching Helps 
for Better Health and Grooming! 


Send today for this visual material to 
liven your Physical Fitness Programs. 


N SUCCESSFUL health and grooming pro- 

grams—visual aids can motivate new inter- 
est in your groups. So to help you simplify 
your work, we offer you this carefully planned 
material, free. 

Enthusiastic students and instructors, too, 


Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. ST-26 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 


1. Physical Fitness (For H. §. Phys, Ed.) 


3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. §.): Body Cleanliness 


i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Name 

Name of school or group 

| grout 

| (where you teach) 
School Address 

| City 

| (Check: ) Elementary 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


College 


Grades Taught 


Subject Taught 
or Title 


Jr. High 


Teacher Training College Other 


Number of Classes Taught 


No. of students in ome class: Girls Boys 


often tell us how much has been gained by use 
of our graphic full-color wall charts, student 
material and teaching manuals. 

So check each of the four distinct programs, 
including “Muscles and Exercise,” “Dental 
Health,” “Hand Care” and “Body Cleanliness” 
Note that they include a number of new’ aids. 
Then fill out the coupon below and mail it to 
us today for your free copies. 


(For Elemen. & H. S.) 
Hand Care 


Dental Health 


State 
Sr. High 
Student 


Teacher 
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For Elementary School Teachers 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Presents the 


Following Summer Session Program 
Eight Weeks... . June 22 to August 16 


DEGREE COURSES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION; Issues in elementary education; Social 
studies in the elementary school; Reading in the elementary school; Science in the elementary 
school; Elementary school curriculum; Methods and materials in the education of the blind in 
the elementary school; Advanced problems in the education of the blind; Children’s literature ; 
Teaching rhythms to children; Physical education curriculum in elementary schools; Health 
fundamentals for teachers; School and community health problems; Physical education in the 
elementary school; Teaching speech in the elementary school; Language arts in the elementary 
school: Methods and materials in health education; Studies in curriculum and instruction in 


school music. 


AN ELEMENTARY LABORATORY SCHOOL will function in one of the finest school build- 
ings in Madison. A nursery school, kindergarten, and the first six grades will be housed in this 
building and opportunity afforded for observation, demonstration, and experimentation. A 
Psycho-Educational Clinic and Reading Clinic will also be in operation during the eight-week 


session. 


AN ELEMENTARY WORKSHOP is located in the Education Building but a close, working 
relationship will be maintained with the Laboratory School. Students may work individually or 
in groups, providing excellent opportunity to concentrate on those problems which stand as a 


challenge to time, energy, and ingenuity. 


Write for details to the 


Dean of the Summer Session 


EDUCATION-ENGINEERING BUILDING, MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 
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WEA EXEC. COMMITTEE OK’S RETIREMENT STUDY 





Nine More ‘Units Adopt 
WEA Insurance Plan 


Interest in the group accident, 
health, hospitalization, and surgical 
plan for uninsured teachers units 
in the state continues to grow, ac- 
cording to Lester Emans, chairman 
of the Welfare committee. Since 
the first of the year nine additional 
associations have acted on _ the 
WEA endorsement by adopting the 
plan and are now ready for in- 
stallation meetings. These include: 
the counties associations in Polk, 
Grant, Buffalo, Price, Dodge, Wau- 
paca, and Western Dane, and the 
city associations in Whitewater and 
Milton—Milton Junction. 

The new groups are being in- 
stalled as rapidly and efficiently as 
possible by company representa- 
tives. To establish a group on a 
sound and stable basis maximum 
enrollment is desirable, and to ac- 
complish this the company wishes 
to install the group plan in a 
thorough and well-organized fash- 
ion. The fullest possible coopera- 





tion is urged on the part of all 
those who may be in a position to 
help arrange installation meetings. 


Make Plans Early 

To all groups who plan to have 
the insurance in operation before 
the end of the school year, it ts 
urged that you notify the Washing- 
tional Insurance company or the 
WEA office of your interest as | 
early as possible. This is particu- 
larily important in those counties 
where an association meeting or 
an all-teacher meeting is scheduled 
during the balance of the school 
year. Company representatives point 
out that a short portion of the | 
meeting is the best time for in- | 
stallation presentation. Association 
officials should give at least two 
or three weeks advance notice prior 
to the meeting. 








WEA Exec. Committee 
Elects Miss Gallogly 

Georgiana Gallogly, teacher in | 
the Brown St. School, Milwaukee, 
has been appointed to the WEA 
Executive Committee to succeed | 
Marguerite Michi who resigned | 
after enrolling in Navy service in 
Hawaii. Miss Gallogly has had ex- 
tensive experience in various phases 
of teacher association work. 
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| graduate 


Chamber of Commerce 

A one-time schoolman, S. A. 
Oscar of Madison, is the new 
president of the Wisconsin State 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Oscar, 
before entering business, was a 
principal in Ashland. Several years 
ago he completed a term as a mem- 
ber of the State Annuity and In- 
vestment Board. Presently he is at 
the head of the National Mutual 
Benefit in which building the WEA 
office is located. 


Salisbury Aids Chilean 
Gov't School Program 


Dr. Rachel Salisbury, head of the 
department of education of Milton 
college, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence effective January 
28 to accept an overseas assign- 
ment with the Inter-American Edu- 
cation Foundation of the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs, according 
to a recent announcement from 
Milton college. She has been chosen 
of ten educators from the 





as one 
United States who has gone to 
Santiago, Chile, to assist the 


Chilean government to organize its 
high school program. 

Since the teaching of English 
has been made compulsory in 
Chile, Miss Salisbury’s responsibil- 
ity is to develop better methods of 
teaching language and to assist in 
choosing readings that emphasize 
the American rather than the Brit- 
ish way of life. She left Miami on 
February 4. 


Gregg Joins ‘U. al Ww. 
School of Education 


The Journal records a belated 
note on the addition of Dr. Russell 
T. Gregg, a native of Illinois to 
the University School of Education. 
His field will be Administration. 
Prof. Gregg received his under- 
and graduate degrees at 
the University of Illinois. 

Dr. Gregg takes over the admin- 
istration courses previously taught 
by Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, who 
after 24 years of teaching at the 
University, will shortly devote all 
of his time to the duties of Dean 
of the Summer Session and Acting 
Dean of the 
in summer. 


| Former Schoolman | Heads l 








School of Education | 


At the diel meeting of the 
Executive Committee in January, it 
was voted to employ Edwin D. 
Brown, Jr., consulting actuary, to 
reexamine the state retirement sys- 
tem with a view to ascertaining 
possible changes in the present law 
to provide larger annuity benefits. 
This action on the part of the 
committee followed conferences 
with several groups, the expressions 
of opinions at the meeting on De- 
cember 7, and personal and writ- 
ten communications from individ- 
uals throughout the state. It should 
be understood that the study will 
not concern itself with investment 
policies or the soundness of the 
fund, other agencies having certi- 
fied to such phases of the system. 
The study will be pointed exclu- 
sively to finding possibilities 
through which higher annuities may 
be provided. 

Since a study of this nature en- 
tails a collection of a voluminous 
amount of statistics and the analy- 
sis of them, the recommendations 


of the actuary will not be sub- 
mitted until June. 
Local associations will, however, 


be advised of all developments in 
order to study them and be pre- 
pared to take action at the Novem- 
ber meeting of the Representative 
Assembly. 


W. G. Carr Requests 
Cooperation of Locals 


Some time ago the NEA Com- 
mittee on International Relations 
requested that all local associations 
affiliated with the NEA send them 
the name of a person who would 
serve as an Advisory Member to 
the National Committee. Wm. G. 
Carr, associate secretary of the 
NEA, writes us that eleven Wis- 
consin local associations have sent 
in names. He asks that we encour- 
age affiliated associations who have 


not submitted names do so at an 
early date. 
The members of the NEA Com- 


on International Relations 
are: Ben Cherrington, Chancellor 
of the University of Denver; Ken- 
neth Holland of the Inter-American 
Foundation; Dd. Shotwell of the 
Carnegie EndoWment for Interna- 
tional Peace; and Rachel Anderson 
of the New York City 


mittee 


SC hools 
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“Assignment: 


The 16 mm. sound film Assign- 
ment: Tomorrow which has been 
supplied by the NEA and_ the 
WEA may be secured for the ask- 
ing from the WEA office. The only 
cost to the user is the payment of 
the return postage. 

The film is a 26 minute docu- 
mentary feature presenting the 
American teacher at work in and 
out of the classroom. It shows the 
skill, patience, physical stamina, 
and resourcefulness which are re- 
quired of an educator. Not only is 
the teaching of the fundamental 
subjects portrayed, but also the evi- 
dences of the influence of the 
schools on the lives of the pupils 
are pictured. In short, the film pre- 
sents the story and opportunity of 
education. 

A seven minute trailer presents 
the work of the NEA and its re- 
lationship to the state and local 
units. By animated diagrams the 
framework of the organizations 
and the function of each division 
are depicted. 


Value Already Proved 


Besides the use of the film be- 
educational 


fore groups for pro- 





“Education 





Tomorrow” Available from WEA 





hiciial purposes, it -will prove 
interesting and valuable for parent- 
teacher associations, school boards, 
civic clubs, women’s organizations, 
churches, farm groups, and others. 
From some of the reports re- 
ceived at the WEA office the fol- 
lowing quotations are taken: “I am 
quite sure that the showing of this 
excellent film to these two govern- 
ing bodies (city council and school 
board) has ‘visually’ helped to se- 
cure for the teachers a much needed 
adjustment in our salary schedule’; 
“Very fine—interest keen”; ‘Very 
appropriate and inspiring.” 


WEA Requests Prompt Return 


Those wishing to use the film 
should give, at least, four choices 
of dates. Every effort will be made 
to supply the film for the earliest 
possible showing. The WEA makes 
the following request of all users. 
PLEASE RETURN THE FILM AS 
SOON AS POSSIBLE TO THE 
WEA OFFICE OR SEND IT TO 
THE NEXT PARTY WHO HAS | 
IT SCHEDULED WHICHEVER 
IS REQUESTED. Already some 


interprets the past. 
enriches the present. 
plans the future.” 





have been disappointed because the 
film has been kept longer than the 
time for which it was reserved. For 
the benefit and consideration of all, 
your cooperation is requested in 
order to get the maximum use of 
the films. 

It is recommended that arrange- 
ments be made between officers of 
local education associations, admin- 
istrators, PTA officers, and any 
other groups within the community 
desiring to use the film to try to 
schedule the print for as many 
showings as possible when it is in 
the community. 





Secondary Principals 
Met at Superior Feb. 1 


The Association of Secondary 
Principals, Northern Section, held 
its annual meeting at Superior STC 
on February 1. On the program 
were Jim Dan Hill of Su- 
perior, Dr. Wm. M. Lamers of 
Milwaukee, Dr. Kai Jensen, Madi- 
son, Hemer DeLong, Antigo, John 
H. Armstrong, Madison, and Frank 
O. Holt, Madison. General ar- 


| rangements were made by Harold 


F. Connors of Hurley and H. M. 
Lyon, Chippewa Falls, president of 
the association. 











MINNESOTA SUMMER 









In addition to more than 800 subjects of study covering all fields 
of education and scientific interest, special emphasis is being placed 
on American Studies and Institutions and their relation to educa- 
tional needs. A teaching staff of 700 persons including educators of 
national and international reputation—plus the splendid facilities 
of great libraries and laboratories—offer outstanding opportunity 
for both graduate and undergraduate study. There will be special 
courses and workshops for teachers in primary, secondary, and 


higher education. Counseling facilities for returning veterans. 


First term registration, Monday 


and Tuesday, June 17 and 18. 


Director of Summer Session, 783 Administration Building. 


|UNIVERSITY 


OF MINNESOT 7 


76th Year of Service 


Second 
term registration, Monday, July 29. Write now for complete bulletin. 
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A NEW 100,000,000-VOLT MACHINE, the vacuum 


G-E Betatron, is now giving 
scientists a means of studying 
electrons in a form never before 
possible—as free particles of 
matter traveling at 99.99 per 
cent the speed of light. The elec- 
trons are spun in the machine, 
held in their circular path by a 
strong magnet. When periodi- 
cally a pulse of electricity is ap- 
plied to alter the magnetic con- 
dition, the electrons shoot out 
at a tangent, producing a rapid 
series of swarms of speeding 
projectiles. 

The principal part of the ap- 
paratus is the 130-ton electro- 
magnet, nine feet high, 15 feet 
long, and seven feet wide. Into a 
rectangular opening in the mid- 
die of the steel structure extend 
the pole pieces from the upper 
and lower halves, and around 
each pole piece is a one-ton coil 
made of stranded copper con- 
ductor an inch in diameter. 
Between these coils is a ““dough- 
nut’—heart of the machine— 
which is six feet in diameter and 
made of 16 separate molded seg- 
ments of specially tempered 


glass. It is in this doughnut that 












PUMP 


ELECTRONS 
STREAM FROM 
CATHODE 














“‘Doughnut’’ made 
of special quartz glass in 
twelve sections forms 
secondary coil 





the electrons are revolved, held 
by the powerful electro-magnet. 


X-RAYS ARE PRODUCED when the elec- 
trons strike a target—x-rays 
more powerful than any hereto- 
fore produced by science, cor- 
responding to voltages up to 
100,000,000 volts. These power- 
ful rays are capable of x-raying 









PATH OF 
ELECTRONS 





CROSS SECTION 


PATH OF 
ELECTRONS 








1 b 


as ation ch 
is an electron ‘‘merry- 
go-round,’’ whirling 
electrons around 
and ground until 
they reach tre- 
mendous speeds 
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—+» X-RAY BEAM 


TARGET 






thick cross sections of metal; 
they may well have other im- 
portant applications. But it is as 
a research tool that the big Beta- 
tron is most interesting. 


FIFTY YEARS OF X-RAY RESEARCH led 
to the development of this 
machine. It has long been known 
that when an electron is ac- 
celerated by a high voltage, it 
becomes a projectile which 
travels at an awesome speed, 
and when millions and millions 
of these tiny speeding electrons 
strike a metal target, they pene- 
trate the very atoms of the metal. 
They produce, within the atomic 
structure, dislocations and re- 
arrangements which in turn 
release the radiation we know 
as x-rays. Now, with the electron 
accelerator, science has a new 
speed producing tool, the full 
capabilities of which have yet 
to be explored. 

FREE—a new 36-page illustrated book- 
let, THE STORY OF X-RAY. For your 
copy write to Dept. 6-312, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady 5,N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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“How to Improve Rural 
Education? Is Query 





To help solve the issues in rural 
education, the Extension Service 
of the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Wisconsin has 
prepared a_ series of discussion 
guides. In Guide I consideration 
was given to situations and prob- 
lems which have accounted for the 
relative low position of Wisconsin 
in the number of rural youth at- 
tending high school. It presented 
some pertinent questions, factual 
information, and sources of ma- 
terial for further study and dis- 
cussion. 

Discussion Guide II which has 
been released by the Extension 
Service asks: “What Do We Want 
in Rural Education?” To stimulate 
discussion objectives of rural edu- 
cation are listed and some means 
to accomplish these objectives are 
suggested. The 25 mineographed 
pages are full of valuable infor- 
mation replete with questions which 
must be answered through demo- 
cratic thinking by the community 
in which the school is located. 


Wisconsin’s Problem 
Discussion Guide III refers to 
some plans of organization which 
are being followed in other states. 
Emphasis is placed on the part 





the question: “How Do We Want 
the Job Done in Wisconsin?” 
These study guides are invalu- 


| able to local leaders who seek 


through discussion to aid the peo- 
ple to reach a sound and practical 
decision. 

Copies of these guides may be 
secured by writing to the Exten- 
sion Service, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 





“Keep Change,” Says 
WEA Exec. Committee 
One group of local associations 
had a balance remaining from the 
40¢ subsidy after conducting an in- 
stitute. In a spirit of good inten- 
tions they offered to return it to 
the WEA. The Executive commit- 
tee, however, felt that any amount 
of the subsidy remaining after ex- 
penses should be retained by the 
local association to further worthy 
educational activities or perhaps be 
applied to another meeting if such 
there be. 








“Pop” Continues to Ring 
the Bell for Schools 


“Have you used the 16 mm. 
sound film Pop Rings the Bell in 
your community?” asks the Public 
Relations committee of the WEA. 
A summary of reports sent to the 
WEA office indicates that approx- 
imately one per cent of the people 
of all ages in the state have seen 
the school film produced by the 
National School Service Institute. 


To the people who seldom or 
never visit the classroom to learn 
the new teaching methods or to see 
new equipment and apparatus, the 
“back-to-school party’ featured in 
the 20 minute film presents the 
modern school and the value of 
education. The method of develop- 
ment serves to convince the most 
vociferous opponent of expendi- 
tures for schools that education is 
more necessary than ever before 
and that money spent for schools 
is money well invested. 





CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CLINTON, IOWA 


27TH YEAR 


C. E. COZZENS, MGR. 





<9 Let us place you in a location more to your liking. 
TEACHERS! No initial cost; no obligation if we do not place you. 


Free enro|lment. 








Member, N A. T. A 





local people must play in deciding 











TEACHERS AGENCY 


We Need More Good Teachers 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Mgr. Since 1900 


—46th YEAR— 


Free Enrollment 
890 Woodrow St., Madison 5, Wis. 





ICHAS 





omsinieeninn 














Missoula, Montana 





HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N. A. T. A. — 31 years’ superior placement service 


ALASKA AND THE WEST 
Imperative teacher needs continue in all depart- 


ments. Enroll at once for unusual opportunities 


Membership. 


throughout entire West and Alaska, Free Life 











HUGHES 


TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Member of N. A. T. A. 


SAL ARIES: Here are the average salaries being received by the teachers we placed 
“5 “J+ this year: grades,.$2083; high school,—women $2135,—men, $2598; col- 
lege, women, $2296,—men $2910. Grade school women got as high as $2550; high school 
women, $2800,—high school men, $3100. Most of our placements were in systems with 
schedules going to $3000, $3500, $4000, $4500. Why not get in on this? Better write us 


ARKE 


“YOUR FUTURE IS OUR BUSINESS” 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


“Your Friendly Teachers’ Agency” 
910 Lumber Exch. Bldg.—Atlartic @389—Minneapolis 1. Minnesota 











TEACHERS AGENCY 44th Year guroitment 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
410 Ins. Bldg. Member N. A. T. A. adison 3, Wis. 
























Member 
National 
Association 
Teachers’ 
Agencies 


25th Year 
#ood Positions 
Good Teachers 
Good Service 
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Flavor Your Teaching With These 
FASCINATING POSTER ACTIVITIES 


Lasting impressions in the memories of your pupils are 
gained by this entertaining history project work. Each set 
contains material for six beautiful 12 x 18-inch historical 
posters to be built up by cutting and pasting. The vitalized 
appearance of your classroom when decorated with these 
attractive colorful posters will give you and your pupils 
pride and satisfaction. 

















ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
Lincoln’s Birthplace 
Lincoln—Berry Store 
Lincoln's Home—Springfield 





Lincoln's Tomb 
Lincoln Memorial 
Abraham Lincoln 


Set No. 754. Price 60 cents 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
George Washington 
Washington’s Birthplace 
Memorial Arch—Valley Forge 
Mt. Vernon 
Washington Monument 
Tomb of Washington 

Set No. 752. Price 60 cents 


OTHER SETS 
Benj. Franklin No. 751 
Thos. Jefferson No. 753 
Revolutionary War Heroes 

No. 750 
Our National Shrines No. 
74 


740 
Our National Capital No. 
741 


Price each set 60 cents 


WRITE for Catalog listing over 3000 teaching aids. Mailed free. 


BECKLEY-CARDY e Publishers ¢ 1632 INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 




















A MODERN TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATION SERVICE TO ITS MEMBERS INCLUDES 


FINANCIAL SECURITY-- even in times of 


ILLNESSES AND ACCIDENTS 
. . through the . 


GROUP ACCIDENT-HEALTH-HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 


Officially Endorsed by 
The Wisconsin Education Association 
This plan has already been adopted by a great many Wisconsin 
counties and cities. 


8 aT ee TL NEE a aT 
We are not now insured and would like information about the W.E.A. 
Plan. 


EEE See Le eee | 


Be ae ee a RE RT Oe ee ee See ee 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Group Division—Evanston, Ill. 
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Credit Union Elects Officers For 1946 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union was held at the WEA office, 
January 19. The reports of the 
Board of Directors, Treasurer, 
Credit committee and Auditing 
committee were given. Lester 
Emans, treasurer, reported that the 
Credit Union's total assets as of 
December 31, 1945, were $125,- 
720.23, and that a 214% dividend 
had been declared on all paid-up 
stock for 1945. He further stated 
that the Credit Union had _in- 
creased its holdings of U. S. Gov- 
ernment bonds to $45,000, and that 
other securities held include $15,- 
000 in Building and Loan stock 
and $5,000 in Bank Certificate of 
Deposit. He pointed out that the 
Building and Loan stock and the 
Certificate of Deposit represent de- 
posits insured by the Federal gov- 
ernment. 

E. J. McKean, Tomah, chairman 
of the Credit committee, reported 
that during 1945 the committee ap- 
proved 296 loans totalling $79,- 
679.12, and since the organization 
of the Credit Union 4,992 loans 
have been granted in a total amount 
of $959,965.37. His report further 
showed that in November, 1945, 








the Credit Union was granted au- 
thority by the State Banking de- 
partment to make qualified loans 
up to $300 on signature only, and 
that loans totalling $6,305.39 had 
been made on this basis as of 
December 31, 1945. 


Powell Elected President 

Calvin O. Evans, Milwaukee, 
whose term as director expired, 
was unanimously elected to succeed 
himself for a five-year term. Off- 
cers elected for 1946 were F. V. 
Powell, Madison, president; L. M. 
Emans, Madison, treasurer, and 
Calvin O. Evans, Milwaukee, vice 
president. O. H. Plenzke is secre- 
tary by virtue of being Secretary 
of the WEA. The Credit commit- 
tee, consisting of E. J. McKean, 
Tomah, E. G. Wippermann, Co- 
lumbus, and R. F. Lewis, Wauke- 
sha, was unanimously re-elected. 

Mrs. Marguerite Baker, director 
from Madison, George Blackman, 
Cottage Grove, and John J. Gold- 
gruber, Madison, were unanimously 
re-elected as members of the Audit- 
ing committee. 





Art Teachers Convene 
in Madison April 13 





The first annual Wisconsin High 
School Art Exhibition and Con- 
ference sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Educational Methods and 
the Art Department of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin will be held at 
the Union Theater on Saturday, 
April 13, according to an announce- 
ment issued by Ruth Allcott, chair- 
man of the conference. It is for 
elementary and secondary art teach- 
ers and for grade teachers who 
teach their own att. 

No awards will be given but the 
work will be criticized by John 
Steuart Curry, artist in residence, 
and Mary Ela, chairman of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts, Berea col- 
lege, Berea, Ky. Comments will be 
sent to the teacher submitting the 
work. 

The program will consist of an 
inspirational talk by Miss Ela en- 
titled, “The Heritage of Hands,” 
and a panel to provide for the dis- 
cussion of art problems. The exhi- 
bition of high school art can be 
seen from April 13 through May 5 
in the Gregory Room of the State 
Historical Museum. Teachers are 
urged to send in pictures for the 
exhibition. 











POPULAR AMERICAN 


Now, a Complete and Unified 
Course . . . GRADES 3 THROUGH 8 


From NOW AND THEN STORIES, 
which is not only a history book but an 
excellent Social Science reader as well, 
right through the series, these books 
avoid excessive overlapping of subject 
matter. They give proper emphasis to the 
influence of the great westward movement 
of immigrants and its effect on present 
day living. They interpret political history 
in terms a child can comprehend. Vocabu- 
lary is controlled at the level of the grade 
at which the book is to be taught. Finally, 
these books are written to establish firmly 
in the minds of the pupils, what the 


LIFE HISTORY SERIES 


American way of life really is. Truly an out- 
standing history series, and one you should 
investigate thoroughly. 





HOMELANDS, 





THE SERIES: 
NOW AND THEN STORIES, 


STORIES OF MY COUNTRY’S BEGINNINGS, 
STORIES OF MY COUNTRY’S GROWTH, 


AMERICA, HEIR OF YESTERDAY, 


OUR LAND AND OUR PEOPLE, 
Grade 7 and 8, cloth, 704 pages 


Grade 3, cloth, 264 pages 
Grade 4, cloth, 323 pages 
Grade 5, cloth, 350 pages 


Grade 6, cloth, 398 pages 
Grade 7, cloth, 528 pages 








WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 WASHINGTON AVENUE ° 


ST. 


LOUIS 3, 


MISSOURI 
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New Books 





NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





Meet Your Neighbors, by Mary Gates Muggah 
and Paul H. Raihle. Chippewa Falls Book 
spency, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 1945. 177 pages. 
2.00. 


This intriguing book contains more than 50 
short narratives on the lives of Wisconsin men 
and women. Each personality is presented in human 
and catchy style. The sort of book one can read 
in short instalments. Not only does it cover earlier 
mames as Dousman, Hamilton, Henry Dodge, 
Hoard, Dr. Murphy, and Pat O'Dea, but, it por- 
trays the road to fame of such recent figures as 
Spencer Tracy, Billy Mitchell, Kaltenborn, Adm. 
Marc Mitscher, and other Badgers who are con- 
tributing, each in his own way, to Wisconsin 
greatness. 


An Overview of Elementary Education, by Baxter 
and Bradley. D. C. Heath and Company. 1945. 
126 pages. List $1.25. 


An Overview of Elementary Education is a use- 
ful text for curriculum courses. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators will find in it a treatment of essen- 
tials which must be constantly kept in mind. It 
presents the principles underlying good classroom 
organization from the child development point of 
view and a basis for selecting experiences and 
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content in the elementary subject field. For all 
teachers the book will serve as a comprehensive 
manual of practical guidance. A glimpse at the 
contents reveals the scope of this overview. Ele- 
mentary School Children; Organization of the 
Learning Environment; Teaching Principles and 
Procedures; The Language Arts Program; The 
Reading Program; The Social Studies and Science; 
Arithmetic Teaching; Creative Self-expression 
through Language; Music; Art; Health, Safety, and 
Physical Education; Evaluation and Conclusions. 


Exploring Our World, by Powers, Bruner, Neuner, 
and Bradley. Ginn and Co. New edition, 1946. 
521 pages. List $1.44. 

Exploring Our World is a very interestingly 
written and well illustrated science book for be- 
ginners. It is bound to create in the pupil a desire 
to know more about the world about him and how 
his life is influenced by environment. The text is 
divided into six units: Unit I, Science in Our 
Lives: Unit I], The World of Water; Unit III, 
The World of Air; Unit IV, The World of Rock; 
Unit V, The World of Living Creatures; Unit VI, 
The World of Action. From beginning to end the 
entire text is a most fascinating account of the 
world in which we live with many exercises to 
stimulate the interest of the pupil. 








6 
New Titles Now Ready! 


69 


Titles Now Available 
in the Series 


THE BASIC SCIENCE UNITEXTS 


By Bertha M. Parker and Glenn O. Blough. 


This Series consists of 69 small books, called 
““Unitexts’’, each of which is a complete unit of 
36 pages on a science topic. Each Unitext is in- 


dependent of the others, is easy to read, is beau- 
tifully and accurately illustrated, and builds a 
thorough science background. 


Write for illustrated catalog 
Representative: Harvey Hanlon, 256 E. Division St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPAN 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO 











February. Nineteen Hundred Forty-Six 
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New - for grades 1-8 | 


CRAIG and Others 


Our World 
of Science 


Here is authentic scientific information 
in a form that children will love. Writ- 
ten by experienced classroom teachers, 
these colorful books explain the wonders 
of the air-age world simply—vividly. 
Gay illustrations lend charm and addi- 
tional information. A book a grade. 


Teachers’ Manuals. 


GINN and Company 


2301-2311 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 

















FOURTH EDITION 
...JUNIOR 
ENGLISH IN ACTION 


TRESSLER AND SHELMADINE 


Thousands of teachers in grades 
7-8-9 and hundreds of thousands 
of pupils found the Third Edition 
of JUNIOR ENGLISH IN AC- 
TION an ideal teaching and learn- 
ing tool—thorough, realistic, effec- 
tive. The Fourth Edition will do an 
even better job! Practice Books, 
Teacher's Manuals, Answer Books. 
ENGLISH IN ACTION for the 


senior high school also in a Fourth 
Edition. 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
1815 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, IL. 
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Pupils’ Own Vocabulary Speller, Text-Workbook 
Edition, by Gates and Rinsland. Grades 2, 3, 
and 4. The Macmillan Company. 1946. 96 pages. 
List 36¢. 

This series of spellers (Grades 5-8 inclusive are 
in preparation) are aimed to make spelling sim- 
pler, more satisfying, and more fruitful. The 
series is based on an investigation by Henry D. 
Rinsland to determine the relative importance of 
each of the words used by the different grades. 
The method of studying a word is based on inves- 
tigations conducted by Gates and Russell which 
showed that the many-step technique was too elab- 
orate and slow for the good spellers and too com- 
plex and confusion for the poor spellers. There 
are numerous reviews and tests in the books. 


TEACHER STATUS... 

(Continued from page 305) 
intendents. For Table II the county superin- 
tendents were requested to estimate the number 
of teachers now employed in their one-room 
schools who would leave teaching in this field 
by the time of the opening of school in Sep- 
tember 1946. With eight exceptions the antici- 
pated loss in the teaching force in the one- 
room schools represents the best judgment of 
the county superintendent at the present time. 
Eight county superintendents either refused or 
neglected to make a guess. To complete the 
table a number representing the average per- 
centage of loss in the sixty-four counties where 
estimates were advanced was inserted. The 
numbers provided by the department are in- 
dicated by an (*). 

The county superintendents that seem to be 
most pessimistic about losing their one-room 
teachers are to be found in Douglas, Bayfield, 
Florence and Marinette counties where a loss 
of fifty per cent or more is anticipated. This 
is not all surprising as far as Douglas, Bayfield 
and Florence counties are concerned. They have 
most of their children in graded schools and 
the one-room schools are few in number. The 
most optimistic county superintendent is in 
Door county where only one teacher out of a 
total of 34 is expected to be otherwise engaged 
next year. For the state as a whole a loss of 
1101 teachers out of a total of 4637 is antici- 
pated. This number represents 23.74 per cent 
of all the teachers employed at the present time. 


Small-town conversation around the cracker 
barrel may have been trivial, but modern life 
has found no satisfactory substitute —HAROLD 
W. Dopps. 
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